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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Début of Mdme Sembrich. 
Ag Engagement has been concluded with Mdme Sembrich, 


of the Imperial Opera of Dresden, and she will make her first appearance 
in England, THIS EVENING (Sarurpay), June 5, in Donizerri’s Opera, 
“LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.” Lucia, Mdme Sembrich (her first appearance 
in England); Enrico, Signor Cotogni; Raimondo, Signor Capponi; and Edgardo, 


Signor Gayarré. 
Mdme Albani. 

Monpay next, June 7, BELLINI’s Opera, ‘I PURITANI.” Elvira, Mdme 
Albani; Riccardo, Signor Graziani; Giorgio, Signor de Reszké; and Arturo, 
Signor Gayarré, 

TuEsDAY next, June 8, Gounop’s oye, “FAUST E MARGHERITA.” Mdme 
Adelina Patti, Mdme Scalchi, Signor Nicolini, M. Gailhard. ; 

TuuRsDAY next, June 10, Mozart’s Opera, ‘‘DON GIOVANNI.” Mdme 
Adelina Patti, Mdlle Valleria, Mdme Verni, Signor Cotogni, M. Gailhard, 

Frmpay next, June 11, AMBROISE THOMAS’s Opera, ‘‘ MIGNON.” Mdme 
Albani, Mdme Scalchi, Mdlle Valleria, M, Engel, Signor Ciampi, Signor Vidal. 


Doors open at Eight o’clock ; Opera commences at Half-past. 

The Box Office, under the portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten till Five. 

Orchestra Stalls, £1 1s.; Side Boxes on the first tier, £3 3s.; Upper Boxes, 
£2 128. 6d.; Pit Tickets, 7s,; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s,; Amphi- 
thegtre, 2s. 6d. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 





Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 


The NEXT STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at St JAMES’s HALL, on WEDNESDAY 
Morning, the 9th inst., at Half-past Two o'clock. 

There will be a complete Band and Chorus, formed by the Professors and the 
late and present Students, and the Choir of the Royal Academy of Music. 
Conductor—Mr WALTER MACFARREN. 

The Programme will include M8, compositions by Arthur Thomas, W. Sewell, 
and R. Addison (students), Concertos by Beethoven, Sterndale Bennett, Raff, 
and Spohr, &e, 

Admission, One Shilling. Tickets, 28.6d. and 5s.; to be obtained at the 
Institution, and at 8t James’s Hall. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


THIS DAY, AT THREE O'CLOCK. 


\ ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT has the honour to announce that 


her Annual Grand MATINEE MUSICALE will take place at 59, Lowndes 
Square, Belgravia (by kind permission and under Distinguished Patronage), Tus 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


HAYMARKET. 


‘(HIS EVENING (Sarurpay), June 5, will be performed 

4 BERTHOVEN’s Opera, ‘‘ FIDELIO.” Florestano, M, Candidus; Jacquino, 

Signor Rinaldini; Pizarro, Signor Galassi; Il Ministro, Signor Monti; , 

Herr Behrens; Marcellina, Mdlle Martinez; and Leonora (Fidelio), Mdme 

Eleonora Robinson (her first appearance), After the first act the Overture to 

‘* LEONORA” will be played by the orchestra. Conductor—Signor ARDITI. 
Next Week.—Extra Night. 


Mdlle e Hauk. 

Monpay next, June 7, “CARMEN.” Don José, Signor Runcio; Escamillo 

(Toreador), Signor Del Puente ; Carmen, Mdlle Minnie Hauk. 
Mdme Christine Nilsson.—_Mdme Trebelli. 

TuEspDay next, June 8, “FAUST.” Faust, Mr Maas (his second ap ce at 
Her Majesty's Opera); Mephistopheles, Signor del Puente; Valentino, Signor 
Galassi; Siebel, Mdme Trebelli; and Margherita, Mdme Christine Nilsson. 

THURSDAY next, June 10, second appearance of Mdme Eleonora Robinson. 

SatTurRDAY, June 12, ‘‘ MIGNON,” 


Doors open at Eight. The Opera will commence at 8.30. 

Stalls, 21s.; Dress Circle, (first two rows), lis.; other Rows, 10s.6d.; Amphi- 
theatre Stalls (first two rows), 10s. 6d.; other Rows, 7s. 6d.; Gallery Stalls, 4s. ; 
Gallery, 2s. 

Prospectuses of the arrangements of the season may be had of Mr Bailey, at 
the Box Office of Her Majesty’s Theatre, under the portieo of the Operahouse, 
which is open daily from Ten till Five; also at all the Libraries. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL.—MR KUHE’S GRAND 
MORNING CONCERT.—Saturpay next, June 12, 


YOYAL ALBERT HALL.—MR KUHE’S GRAND 


MORNING CONCERT.—SatuRpDAy next, June 12, at Three o’clock.— 
Mdme Adelina Patti, Mdme Sembrich, Mdme Scalchi, and Mdme Albani, Signor 
Nicolini, Signor de Reszké, Signor Ciampi, and M. Lassalle. Violin solo, M. 
Ovide Musin; violoncello, M. Sigmund Birger; organ solo, M. Saint-Saéns ; 
pianoforte solo, Mr Kuhe. The Orchestra of the Royal [talian Opera. The 
Chorus numbering one hundred voices. Full Military Band of the Grenadier 
Guards (under the direction of Mr Dan Godfrey). Conductors—Signor VIANESI 
and Signor BEVIGNANI. Prices of Admission, l5s., 10s. 6d., 5s., 4s., 38., and 2s. ; 
Private Boxes, £4 4s., and £212s.6d. Tickets may be obtained at the Royal 
Albert Hall, the usual Agents, and of Mr Kune, 60, Welbeck Street, W. 


) DME LOUISE D’ARCY begs to announce a MATINEE 

MUSICALE at the BrerHoven Rooms, Harley Street,on WEDNESDAY, 
June 9th, at Three o'clock. Vocalists—Mdme Louise D’Arcy, Mise Earée, Mr 
D'Arcy Ferris, Mr John Cross and Mr Thorndike. Pianoforte—Miss Rebbie Dunn 
and Miss Florence Browning. A Recitation by Miss Ada Osborne. Oonductor— 
Signor G, TARTAGLIONE. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.— Conductor, Mr W. G. 
Custns.—WEDNESDAY, June 9, ST JamEs’s Hatt, Eight o'clock. BrEEtT- 
HOVEN’s SYMPHONY in O minor; Overtures, Isles of Fingaland St John the 
Baptist, &c. Stalls, 10s.6d. Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s,, 28. 6d., and 1s, 
HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—_SCHARWENKA will play 
BEETHOVEN’s CONCERTO in E flat and some Pianoforte Solos. Vocalists 


—Miss Mary Davies and Mr Walter Bolton.—Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, 
New Bond Street ; usual Agents ; and Austin’s, 8t James’s Hall. 




















Day (SarurpAy), June 5th, at Three o’clock, assisted by the following emi 

Artists: Mdmes Frances Brooke, Whyte, Coyte-Turner, and Antoinetta Ubini ; 
- Fallar, Signor Zoboli (of Her Majesty’s Theatre), and Mr Furlong ; Violin— 
M. Sainton; Violoncello—Herr Daubert; Pianoforte—Miss Lillie Albrecht. 
Conductors—Mr Linpsay SLOPER and Sir Juttus Benepict, Haydn’s Trio in 
E, No. 4, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (the Allegro Moderato and 
Allegro Finale) will be performed on this occasion, as also Beethoven's Kreutzer 
Sonata, by special desire (Andante con Variazione), by Miss Lillie Albrecht and 
M. Sainton. Piano Solos will consist of Prelude and Fugue in B flat, Op. 35, 
No, 6 (Mendelssohn) ; Grosse Polonaise in A flat, Op.53 (Chopin). The following 
pieces of her own composition will, by general request, be played by Miss 
Albrecht on this occasion, viz.: Study in O major ; ‘‘Amour Inquiet,” Idylle (as 
performed by the Band of the Royal Horse Guards); “‘ Eau Limpide” (Fantaisie) ; 
und, as Finale, her ‘‘ Fantaisie Martiale” in G flat, ‘‘’Tis years since I beheld 
thy face” (sung by Miss Coyte Turner) and “ Bei labbri,” Valse Chantante (com- 
posed expressly for Mdlle Antonietta Ubini), both by Miss Lillie Albrecht, will 
also be given on this occasion—the latter for the first time. Tickets, One Guinea 
each, may be had of Mdme and Miss LILLiz ALBRECHT, 38, Oakley Square, N.W. 


| R GERARD COVENTRY’S GRAND MORNING CON- 

OERT will take place, under distinguished patronage, at St GEORGE’s 
HALL, on WEDNESDAY, June 16th, to commence at Three o'clock, Further 
particulars will be duly announced, 








IGNOR ARDITI begs to announce that his ANNUAL 
MORNING CONCERT will take place on Monpay, June 14, at 8 GEORGE’s 
HALL, when (by kind permission of Colonel Mapleson) some of the principal 
Artists of Her Majesty’s Opera will appear. During the afternoon the Third and 
Fourth Acts of Zhe Lady of Lyons and the Balcony Scene of Romeo and Juliet 
will be performed, the characters of Pauline and Juliet by Mdlle Arditi. 





MR. LAZARUS. a 3 
\ R LAZARUS begs to announce that he is free during 
I the present Season to accept ENGAGEMENTS for public and_ private 
; to receive PUPILS for the Clarionet, and to give 
Accompaniment Lessons, Address—2, Nevill Terrace, South Kensington, 8.W. 


Concerts in Town and Count: 





TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
October 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1880. 
Patron—The QUEEN. 
“Mr ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


L EB PROGRAMMES may had lication to 
OUTLIN. RA ES may now be had on application 
' FRED. R. SPARK, Hon, Sec. 


LE EDS 


Festival Offices, Leeds, 
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M) SAINT-SAENS and OVIDE MUSIN will give an 
itie AFTERNOON CONCERT of Chamber Music on Turspay next, 
June Ist, at Three o'clock, at SrEINWAY HALL, Lower Seymour Street. Artists :— 
Pianoforte—M. Saint-Saéns and Mdme Montigny-Rémaury; violin—M. Ovide 
Musin; viola—Herr Sam Franko; violorcello—M. Libotton ; vocalists—Mdme 
la Baronne de Oaters (née Lablache) and Signor Gustave Garcia. Conductor—Mr 
F. H. Cowen. Stalls (reserved), 7s.6d. ; Unreserved Seats, 3s., at Messrs Chap- 
pell’s, Messrs Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.'s, and Steinway Hall. 
IGNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA’S SEVENTH ANNUAL 

MORNING CONCERT, SatuRpAy, June 19th, at 3, Patace Hovuses, 
Bayswater Road (by kind permission of Dr and Mrs Siemens), assisted by Mdmes 
Osgood, Breidenstein, Fairman, Garcia, Keller, Montigny-Rémaury, Messrs 
Shakespeare, Foli, Burgon, Ellison, Musin, Libottom, Marloisand Ganz, Satnt- 
SaEns’s Oratorio, “‘ NOEL” (first time in England). Tickets of Messrs Chappell ; 
Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street; and of Signor Garcia, 
5, Stranraer Place, Maida Vale, W. eee es EO 
\ R GANZ’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS.—Mr Herverr 

REEVEs will make his First Appearance in public at St James's Hall, on 
Saturday Afternoon next, June 12th, at Three o'clock, and will sing ‘‘ Alma 
Boave,” Maria di Rohan (Donizetti); ‘‘ Refrain thy voice from weeping,” 7/¢ 
Light of the World (Sullivan); and ‘‘ Ave Maria” (Schubert). Tickets, 10s, 6d., 
7s., 5s., 38., and 1s., at Chappell & Co.’s, Austin’s, and of Mr WILHELM GANz, 
126, Harley Street. partes T at 

LANGHAM HALL, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 

H. BONAWITZ’S BEETHOVEN RECITALS, Wepnes- 
eJe pay, June 9th; SaturDay, June 12th; Monpay, June 2st, Each 
Recital to commence at Eight o’clock, p.m. Concert Grand Pianoforte by John 
Brinsmead & Sons. 


\ DME ADELE DUPREZ begs to announce that her 
4 GRAND EVENING CONCERT will take place at the Srerinway Hatt, 
on Monpay, 7th June, on which occasion she will be assisted by eminent artists, 
Conductor—Herr SCHUBERTH. es (a As 
\ OZART AND BEETHOVEN SOCIETY. President— 
i The Marquis of LonponpERRY. Vice-President—Herr SCHUBERT. Ninth 
Season, 1880. The NINTH CONCERT will take place at the Lanenam Hatt, 
on THURSDAY, 10th June (Mozart and Beethoven's compositions forming the 
first part of the programme). Members of the Schubert Society are admitted 
free. Prospectus, &e., on application to H. G. Hopper, Hon, Secretary, 244, 
Regent Street, London, W. 


\ R BRINLEY RICHARDS’ MATINEE.—Kensington, 
i June 10.. SELECTIONS OF MUSIC by Mr Ricrarps’ Pupils.—Miss 
Mary Davies will sing “The Harper’s Grave” and “ Forgotten”; Miss Norman 
and Miss Spencer Jones ‘‘ The Old Church Chimes” and “* Wanderers-Nachtlied ” 
(Rubinstein); Mr Brinley Richards will play ‘Prelude and Fugue,” No, 39 
(Bach), “Toccata” (Sterndale Bennett), and “La Fileuse” (Raff); and with his 
pupil, Miss Samuel, Mende!lssohn’s Duet, Op. 92. 
i} R FAULKNER LEIGH has been appointed Principal 
Tenor and Director of the Music at St Matthias’, Kensington. Mr Leen 


will take with him his Choir from St Andrew Undershaft, Leadenhall Street, at 
present engaged by the Lord Bishop of Bedford, Bishop S8uffragan of London, 


LFRED JAELL begs to inform his Friends and the 

Directors of Musical Societies that he is PREVENTED FROM COMING 

TO LONDON this Season. Letters respecting Engagements for May and June, 

sot. to ——— to the care of Messrs Erarp, 18, Great Marlborough Street, 
ndon, W. 
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MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA Rurrint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VuILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT'S (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 





The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Co., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anp SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Co.), 
Established 1830, 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 5, MADDOX STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


Wii bAs, TO ORGANISTS. ; 
ss T= UNIVERSAL ORGANIST :” a Series of Satire 
L 


‘olumes containing an average of Thirty Pages each, full Music size, 


Puris: Passage du Grand 


F. Archer, 


No. 1. Original Pieces and Arrangements... he ‘“ 
» 2. Gavottes and Minuets of the Great Masters ‘a Dr, Spark. 
» 3 Thirty-two Original Voluntaries —... os wan Arthur Johnson. 
» 4. Original Pieces and Arrangements (2nd Selection) F. Archer. 


(To be continued, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH BOOK, 
OuntnGuamM Boosey & Co., 296, Oxford Street, and all Musiesellers. 
Just Published. 


SCHOOL SONGS, 


IN TWO, THREE, AND FOUR PARTS, FOR EQUAL AND MIXED VOICES. 


Edited by “ 
FREDERIC N. LOHR, 
Professor of Singing, Plymouth High Schools, §c. 
n Numbers, 3d, and 4d, each. 
ForsyTH BroruErs, 272a, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, London ; and Cross 
Street, South King Street, Manchester. 











ng ruacrin 1 THE KEY TO FORTUNE.” 
MSS JESSIE ROYD will sing Henry Ponret’s new Song, 

“THE KEY TO FORTUNE,” at Woolwich, on June Mth; and at the 
Horne, Kennington, on June 3ist. 


OME ARABELLA GODDARD’S ACADEMY for LADY 
STUDENTS in PIANOFORTE MUSIC. For prospectuses, apply to the 
Secretary, Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, W.; or to Mdme Gopparp, 
49, Finchley Road, N.W., on Mondays, between two and five p.m. 

ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 

i Residental Branch, GRANVILLE PARK, BLACKHEATH. The fee of Fourteen 
Guineas includes tuition, board, and railway season ticket for twelve weeks from 
any date, Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Castali, Monari- 
Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, Amand 
Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©. Cooper, F. Chatterton, 
T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, and T. Harper. Director—Mr Lansdowne 
Cottell. Upwards of 200 Students are attending the various classes, Prospectuses. 


—O. Ray, Sec., 37, Abbey Road, N.W. 
: _ a 
N RS OSGOOD, having made arrangements to reside 
permanently in London, can now accept ENGAGEMENTS, in Town and 
Country, for Oratorios, Concerts, Soirées, &c. Address—20, LowER SEYMOUR 
STREET, Portman Square; or N. Vert, Esq., 52, New Bond Street. 


TO CONCERT GIVERS. 
\ -~ BLANCHE NAVARRE, Mezzo-Soprano, is at liberty 
accept ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Soirées, &c.—Ad ‘ 
BoscoBEL GARDENS, Blandford Square; or to Mr Stedman, 12, elt Boeck, Ww. 
Just Published. 


“THE IRRESISTIBLE QUADRILLES.” 


Composed by 
J. LOWICK HARRISON. 


Price 4s, 








TICE. 











London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published. 


LA BIENVENUE REDOWA. 3s. 
LA BIENVENUE SCHOTTISCHE. 3s. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by 
W. GODFREY. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
Just Published, 
SOUVENIRS DES OPERAS DE 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


Trois Pikces POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 





No. 1. “LE VAISSEAU FANTOME,” Mosaique (Op. 203)... 4s. 
» 2 “RIENZI,” Morceau de Salon (Op. 204) ... “ pam 4s. 
3. ‘“TANNHAUSER,” Bouquet Mélodique (Op, 205) 4s. 


Composée par 
G. GARIBOLDI. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. ev 


“CYPRUS POLKA” and “CYPRUS WALTZ.” 


For THE PIANOFORTE, 


Composed by RICHARD HARVEY. 


Price 3s. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Reprinted from ‘‘THrk Musitcat Wor tp,” 


“FORM, OR DESIGN IN MUSIC.” 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


Price Sixpence. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Hackneyed as I Puritani must seem to old opera-goers, the 
melodies of Bellini retain almost their pristine charm, and, while 
an Elvira like Mad. Albani can be found to give them sweet and 
tender utterance, are likely still to enlist the sympathy of 
audiences however critical. Such, in fact, let Wagner and Wag- 
nerians preach till they are exhausted for lack of extra words and 
phrases, is and will ever be the charm of rhythmic tune; expressed 
with eloquence so persuasive and touchingly simple as by this 
accomplished lady. But, apart from mere “cantabile,” Mad. 
Albani brings to her task the ease and fluency of a consummate 
vocalist, and thus “Son vergin vezzosa” (the polacca) and “ Vien 
diletto” are no less effective artistic displays in one sense than 
“ Ah vieni” and “Qui la voce” in another. About the com- 
panion characters of importance—Arturo, Ricardo, and Giorgio— 
filled by Signors Gayarré, Graziani, and De Reszké, it must 
suffice to add that the last-named, by his excellent assumption of 
Giorgio (Lablache’s once great part) has advanced a clear step in 
public regard. Dinorah, with Mad. Adelina Patti as the dreamy 
Jove-lorn heroine; the JZuguenots, with a heroine and a hero 
strange to this country; and repetitions of Lohengrin, Romeo e 
Giulietta, the Barbiere, and I’ Africaine have been the remaining 
attractions within the last ten days. To dwell at this time upon 
the qualities that help to make the Dinorah of Mad. Patti a per- 
formance in its way absolutely unrivalled would be superfluous. 
Enough that, both in a musical and dramatic sense, it has gained 
rather than lost, and that this was the evident opinion of a densely 
thronged house. The new tenor, M. Engel, though vocally by no 
means unamenable to criticism, was in other respects a Corentino 
not to be despised ; Mad. Scalchi was the “ Capraio” we all know 
so well; and the French barytone, M. Lassalle, whose merits have 
already obtained unanimous recognition among us, represented 
the unscrupulous adventurer, Hoél, to whom the composer has 
awarded music far too good, in a manner that earned and merited 
general approval. Mad. Verni, who made her début in the 
Huguenots, has more than one attribute to prepossess an audience 
in her favour; but as yet she is by no means competent to sus- 
tain, as it should be sustained, so interesting and commanding a 
personage as Valentine. In parts less exacting she would enjoy a 
fairer chance ; for that there is more in this lady than was likely 
to declare itself on the occasion of a first appearance at the 
Royal Italian Opera there can, we think, be little doubt. With 
regard to the Raoul, M. Devilliers, it is impossible just now to 
speak in such terms of hope. The audience were encouragingly 
kind to both new comers. That Mr Gye is right, and that, in 
fact, it is his duty (noblesse oblige), to strengthen his company as 
well as to enrich his repertory is manifest; and if his enterprise 
does not always bring success, he is surely not open to reproach 
on that account. His patrons can only observe with satisfaction 
that, for to-night, Mad. Sembrich, highly esteemed in Germany 
(and especially at Dresden), is announced to appear for the first 
time in England, the opera selected being Lucia di Lammermoor, 
the true masterpiece of Donizetti.— Graphic. 

*,” The opera last night was the gorgeous Africaine, in which 
the young and always improving Mdlle Turolla was again 
announced for Selika, and M. Lassalle again for Nelusko. 


———_—v0--— 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The much talked of performance of Lohengrin, under the 
direction of Herr Hans Richter, came off on Saturday night, and, 
taken for all in all, was a brilliant success. 

How many among the crowded audience were attracted by the 
name and fame of Herr Richter as a conductor, how many by the 
universal repute of Mdme Christine Nilsson as an ideal 
representative of Elsa, and how many by the opera quand méme* 
must of course be matter of conjecture. That Lohengrin brought 
a large number may safely be assamed—but Lohengrin conducted 
by Herr Richter gave Lohengrin a factitious importance; for to 
deny that the aggressive clique whose cry has ever been 
“Wagner! Wagner!” generally attend the first performances of 
Wagner’s operas, grumble at the “detestable” manner in which 
they are given here, and then leave them to fate and the general 





* “ Quod méme,” Fra Angelo would say.—Dr BiinGE, 





unbiassed public, would be to ignore fact. That Herr Richter 
attracted even a larger number may with equal confidence be 
assumed; but Herr Richter conducting Lohengrin gave Herr 
Richter also a factitious importance ; for the Richter Concerts— 
where there is more of Beethoven (happily) than of Wagner, a 
crust or two being thrown out to Haydn, Mozart, Weber, Schu- 
mann, Schubert, and Mendelssohn, and English music sparsely 
intermingled, have by no means over-thronged St James’s Hall, 
as, when Joseph Joachim plays the music of those “ Heaven-born 
geniuses,” St James’s Hall is wont to be over-thronged. Lastly, 
that Christine Nilsson, though her Elsa is a divine embodiment 
of an ethereal character, the.invention of which would alone 
place Wagner among imaginative poets, if not among “ absolute ” 
musicians, of all time, attracts just as many admirersin whatever 
other opera she'may sing, is true as a universally admitted axiom. 
From these postulates an inference might be drawn—which 
intelligent readers may as well be allowed to draw for themselves. 
Herr Richter is a masterly chef d’orchestre: no musician, or 
amateur capable of judging, can possibly say “no” to that, 
however now and then inclined to question the infallibility of his 
reading: of other music than Wagner’s. The execution of 
Lohengrin, under his bdton, was in many respects entitled to 
unqualified admiration. Scant time had been granted him to make 
familiar acquaintance with the forces under his direction 
on or off the stage; but he marshalled them like a 
generalissimo of the first order, and the result was ever and 
anon surprising. The orchestra, less numerically strong 
than the one over which Herr Richter presides at St James’s Hall 
(though elementally far superior), obeyed his dictates like one 
man ; and the involved and not unfrequently obscure instrumenta- 
tion of Wagner was made the clearer as though by a first application 
of the electric light to dark corners. A triumph for Herr Richter, 
it was not less a triumph for the orchestra of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, which, under such supreme control, exhibited advan- 
tageously the stuff of which it is made. Even the chorus, under 
the magnetic influence of the Viennese conductor, seemed inspired 
with new life and vigour ; while the leading vocalists, one and all, 
must have felt at ease throughout. It was hardly necessary, 
indeed, to look at the conductor, who was sure always to be with 
them wherever they might wander. Mdme Nilsson has rarely 
shone more brightly, and her Elsa only wanted Mario for a 
Lohengrin to make the illusion complete. Mr Candidus is not a 
Mario ; but Marios do not spring up like wild flowers. Could he 
(or would he), however, impart more spirit to his acting, more 
ease and grace to his gestures, and more mobility to his physiog- 
nomical expression, the voice and musical knowledge of Mr 
Candidus might serve him to good purpose, if not 
make of him a Lohengrin sans peur et reproche. Madlle 
Tremelli earned golden opinions last year by her Ortrud, 
which more nearly approaches that of the late Mdlle 
Tietjens, than any Ortrud we have seen; while Sig. Galassi 
is, beyond all comparison, the best Telramundo in our remem- 
brance. It is doubtful, indeed, if Wagner himself has ever seen 
a better, About the other performers it need only be said that 
nothing could well be worse than the Herald and the King. The 
applause was loud at the end of each act (none during the per- 
formance being sanctioned by the Teutonic cohort in the upper 
tiers—true “ gods ” where Wagner is concerned), and enthusiastic 
when Mad. Nilsson came on, leading forward Herr Richter. On 
Thursday night Mdlle Lilli Lehmann (the original Flosshilde in 
the Niebelungen at Bayreuth) appeared (with genuine success) 
as Violetta in the Traviata; and for to-night we are promised 
another début, that of Mad. Eleonora Robinson, from Hamburg, 
as Fidelio, about whom report speaks in high terms, and, as 
many travellers abroad can attest, not without excellent reason. 








The Time of Roses, composed by Mrs Gould, we commended when 
it was sung by Mrs Osgood some time since at Steinway Hall. It 
is now published by Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., and is likely to 
obtain wide popularity.—T7he Hra. 

Miss Emma Barnett announces her intention of playing at her 
‘«Pianoforte Recital ” compositions by Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
and other ‘‘ Classical” masters, as well as a “‘ boy nie, ogg ” by her 
brother, Mr J. F. Barnett, of the ‘‘ Elfin Page,” from his Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. Miss Barnett will be assisted by Miss Helen D’Alton 
and Mr Barton McGuckin. 
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SOCIETY MUSIC NOW-A-DAYS. 
Time was when “ Music soothed” —you know the rest— 
Clearly that meant the critic's “ savage breast”: 
And Music once could “ bend the knotted oak” ; 
That must have been the poet's little joke. 
It could not do it now with twice the steam on, 
For nought can soothe the modern savage demon, 
Whose ta’ent now friends one and all ignore, 
And to whose music they will hark no more. 
But singing once was quite a common right, 
Permitting all to take their fancy’s flight, 
And each had thus the chance of being heard, 
Whilst those who only listened, so preferred. 
Some, Nature's pupils, greatly charmed us, while 
Others excelled through tutored grace and style, 
And each and all were happy for the time ; 
Nor was it deemed to sing in tune a crime. 
But music now-a-days means loud display, 
And a few singers hold despotic sway. 
“ Tend me your ears” is all that they demand, 
And listening now is all we understand, 
From whence ’tis plainly, as a rule, inferred 
The singer’s duty’s mainly to be heard— 
So loud the strains, it cannot well be said 
‘* They come to bury,” but to raise the dead. 
Taste and expression in these days offend, 
And to use either none could condescend, 
Risking a reputation, since ‘tis plain 
None would be asked, or seldom asked again, 
Who could forget so far the rigid rule, 
You must not sing as if you'd been to school. 
Fred. Throatly sighs! The audience sit aghast ! 
Who knows how long his air and airs will last ? 
That’s surely not the only song he knows ! 
One hears the same thing everywhere one goes. 
But whether known or not, ‘tis quite the same, 
You sit the victim of his widespread fame. 
With tenor’s licence he your patience craves, 
And shows that time was only made for slaves. 
Tenors, upon their own improvements bent, 
Of course don’t study what composers meant ; 
Their taste and judgment form the surest test 
Betwixt indifferent music and the best. 
We all, of course, know Mrs M- , who sings ; 
The town with praise of this soprano rings. 
Her range ts marvellous—what can’t she do 
With octaves three? whilst others scarce have two. 
List, and you'll hear—* How fine! beyond expression !” 
(She never reached it yet, ’tis my impression.) 
Her intonation’s faulty—often flat ; 
But she’s the fashion, and what matters that ? 
To her capacity nought comes amiss— 
To be in everything to her is bliss. 
No funds for help invoke her aid in vain; 
Her greatest pleasure is their surest gain. 
The prized contralto organ, “rich and rare,” 
One isn’t sure to meet with everywhere! 
Yet when one does, it seems so “passing strange,” 
She finds it hard to keep within her range. 
She's heard but seldom—this the reason why— 
Others are bold, our dear contralto’s shy. ~ 
Next rushes forth the pride of baritones ; 
In “ Eri tu” he warbles out his groans, 
Or some Italian scena tears to tatters ! 
It must be grand; and if not, pray, what matters ? 
The tenor’s agony is “ Si Bémol” ; 
The baritone’s ambition soars to “ Sol.” 
The ample basso is the next in turn— 
The tenors’ gossip—for they've nought to learn ; 
They only wonder how such tones as these, 
When they themselves are by, can ever please. 
How happy is that bass who reaches “ Mi!” 
Below the line, and sneezes out his “ Si”! 
When all have finished, who has heard one phrase ? 
Yet all must say “ How charming !”—all must praise. 
And if we don't look happy, then they tell us 








We're hard to please, or, what is worse, we're jealous. 
And well we might be, could we only guess 

So little merit would secure success. 

And this is music! Happy thrice am I 

Who neither care to sing, nor even try. 


J. W. 8.* 








Tur Ricutrr Concrerts.—The fifth programme of the 
series would have been solely illustrative of the highest order 
of orchestral music but for one composition, the presence of 
which, just where it was, rivalled in point of curiosity the 
proverbial fly in amber. Light and darkness are not more 
distinct from each other than Weber's overture to Euryanthe, 
Haydn’s Symphony in D (from the Salomon set) and Beethoven's 
Symphony in C minor are distinct from the violoncello 
Concerto in A minor by Volekmann, which Herr Richter’s 
principal violoncellist, Herr Biirger, of Munich, was good enough 
to play in St. James’s Hall, on Monday night. The Munich artist 
is probably a judge of what suits his instrument and himself, and 
we are not going to affirm that Volckmann fails from an executant’s 
point of view. It decidedly favours the virtuoso, but that is 
hardly the limit of just expectation among the audience of a con- 
certo, The masters have shown us how to exhibit a soloist’s talent 
while making it subservient to a great artistic design. We wish 
Herr Voleckmann had had the grace given him to imitate them in 
this particular work. Instead thereof, he has only appropriated 
a few of their melodic ideas—a clear case of petty larceny taking 
a wrong direction. The concerto is, in point of fact, a tiresome 
composition, as rambling, unconnected, and unsatisfactory as any 
of the eccentric musical structures that, if they last so long, will a 
generation hence be the reproach of our time. But all this stands 
apart from Herr Biirger, about whose skill there can be no doubt. 
He has an extraordinary command of the finger board, and his 
intonation is remarkably accurate and firm. Herr Biirger should 
be heard in some more classic work, that we may know whether 
he adds to these qualities others of a higher and rarer sort. 
Meanwhile we can but supplement the applause that rewarded his 
performance of Volckmann’s music, The overture and two sym- 
phonies already named were performed with the magisterial effect 
to which Richter has accustomed us, It was a genuine delight to 
hear one of good old Father Haydn’s finest works, under circum- 
stances so adequate to the expression of the composer’s charming 
ideas and masterful language. Masterful language assuredly is 
that of the symphony in D ; though, when compared with the Jove- 
like utterances of Beethoven, they seem feeble. But more con- 
nection exists between the two masters, and these their works, 
than amateurs generally suppose, Wagner being perfectly right 
in saying that the creator of the ‘‘C minor” developed the dis- 
tinctive school of Haydn rather than of Mozart. Herr Richter’s 
audience are regarded as cherishing “advanced” taste, but the 
zest with which they applauded each movement of the earlier 
symphony was proof of a generous eclecticism, Haydn holds his 
ground still, it seems. So, for that matter, does the skylark, a 
much older though not a more beautiful singer. We can hardly 
over-praise the performance of Beethoven’s work, looking at it as 
a “reading.” Herr Richter seems to have a special faculty, not 
only for grasping the main ideas of a masterpiece, but also for 
discerning and enabling others to discern less obvious features. 
Thus it is that every Beethoven symphony becomes invested, under 
his hands, with new interest. We see things before unnoticed, 
or at best but dimly visible, as the movements go on, and find the 
familiar surprising us by its novelty. After his manner, Herr 
Richter took each section of the work somewhat slower than is 
usual, a course by which the andante and finale gained much. 
Jubilant the finale must always be, however played, but on this 
occasion it was jubilant with dignity. Such music, so interpreted, 
is more than royal. It should represent the march of a great 
nation towards the highest destinies, or—for there is nothing 
greater than a noble soul—it might stand as typical of the “Good 
Man” which Richard Wagner, in one of his most fanciful specula- 
tions, credits Beethoven’s. optimism with having evolved. The 
vocalists were Miss Lilian Bailey, who sang with true ex- 
pression three Scotch songs to Beethoven’s accompaniments; and 
Signor Candidus, by whom the “ Preislied,” from Die Meistersinger, 
was given.—D., T.. 

* Juvenal Churchill,—Dr BuinGe, 
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SARAH (FROU-FROU) BERNHARDT. 


Every addition, thus far, to the répertoire of Mdlle Sarah Bern- 
hardt, during her present engagement, is calculated to add to her 
reputation. If she discovered fresh resources of tenderness in 
Adrienne, she revealed new and even more remarkable powers, both 
of the gayer and graver kind, on Monday night, in Frou-Frou. 
Acting the character, a peculiarly difficult one, after a number of 
rehearsals which in Paris would have been considered altogether 
insufficient, she perhaps owed part of her success to the excitement 
which gave her performance on Monday something of the feverish- 
ness and abruptness, but something also of the fervour, of an 
improvisation which had in it no little inspiration. She threw her- 
self passionately into the part, and was in it intensely and entirely, 
from first to last, in all its varied phases—first, the bright and 
brilliant, gay and giddy, but harmless and joyous ephemeral being 
of the first act, who flits into marriage at her sister’s bidding, with 
as light a heart as she would don a ball-dress ; then the over- 
indulged, selfish, and frivolous young wife of the second act, quite 
content to mar her husband’s career, in her enjoyment of her re- 
hearsal of Indiana and Charlemagne, happily kissing her hand as 
she flutters out to her gay diner de dames, in her bright butterfly- 
like costume, to husband, child, and sister, settled down for a quiet 
evening at the fireside ; next, the weak, but still guiltless woman, 
newly awakened to better resolves, partly by unwonted self-question, 
partly by the ever-present contrast of her sister; then, when she 
finds all she had trusted to support and uplift her failing under her 
hand, suddenly revealing her hoarded jealousy of the sister, who 
has grown into her place in the house and in the thoughts, and, as 
she believes, the affections of her husband and child; and, after 
cruelly insulting her in the bitterness of this belief, suddenly fling- 
ing to the winds good name, sister, home, husband, and child, to 
fly with the light lover, who has been fluttering about her all the 
time, powerless for evil, till the blind and jealous passion of one 
fatal moment puts her at his mercy ; again at Venice, the sad and 
erring woman, trying to cheat her heart with the show of happiness 
in her lover’s presence, but bitterly conscious of all she has for- 
feited ; and, at last, in a scene of supreme agony, confronted with 
the husband she has deserted, come to challenge her lover, and 
finding him deaf to her heart-broken cry not to fling her trivial 
being into the mortal encounter of the two men she sets highest in 
the world ; and, finally, the broken-hearted penitent, creeping home 
to die, forgiven in her last moments, and closing her eyes, with 
father, sister, husband, and child at her side, with the pathetic 
epitaph from her own lips, which all must echo—‘‘ Pauvre Frou-Frou,” 

It must be admitted that Messrs Meilhac and Halévy have here a 
pathetic drama, one that does not lie beyond the pale of but too 
common experience, is charged with a moral of wide application, 
and does not palter with evil, or colour over the bitter fruits of 
frivolity and folly, involving so many lives, We have no hesitation 
in saying that Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt realizes the idea of this butter- 
fly life, brought to so miserable a close, this woman whose weakness 
so pitiably unfits her for the burden of duties which her character, 
sapped by the indulgence of a vicious but fond father, is not serious 
enough to comprehend or strong enough to fulfil, better than any 
of the famous actresses who have hitherto played the part, except 
Desclée, and with hardly less effect than even Desclée, though quite 
differently. In the lighter tones of the character we should be 
inclined to think that Sarah Bernhardt comes even nearer to the 
author’s conception than her great predecessor at the Gymnase, 
Mdlle Bernhardt’s acting was throughout marked by the most 
delicate and natural shades of feeling, expressed in a subtle and 
significant by-play, so appropriate that it seemed the prompting 
of the moment. This was especially noticeable in her baffled 
Struggle upwards to the better life, in the third act and in the 
transition from that to her jealous suspicion and its irrepressible 
outburst. Here the very ungovernableness of the passion séemed to 
be in keeping with the shallow, superficial character whose good and 
ill resolves are equally capricious, and whose storms, like her smiles, 
lie close to the surface, 





In the fourth act a different and deeper chord of agony was struck 
in her passionate pleading to her husband not to prosecute his 
revenge on her seducer. And the intensity of anguish here was in 
most artistic and effective contrast with the penitence, ending in 
calm, of the death scene. 

But besides these more tragic passages of the part all Gilberte’s 
lightness, playfulness, and pretty coaxing ways were brought out 
with infinite charm and the art of a consummate actress, as in the 
touches of half-suppressed laughter over her father’s sudden flight 
en Bohéme, her interrogatory of her husband touching the costume 
of a débardeur, the fun and exaggeration of the rehearsal, and the 
unconscious selfishness with which she quietly extinguishes her 
husband's diplomatic prospects. 

It is something for this lady to have been able to add another to 
her gallery of death scenes. This, in Frou-Frou, stands out quite 
distinct from those in Adrienne, in Phédre, and in Dofia Sol, both in 
the pathetic beauty of the picture presented to the eye and in the 
sympathy stirred in the heart of the spectator.—T'imes, 

(ee 
THE KENNEDYS IN CALCUTTA, 

Mr Kennedy and his family have made a four months’ tour in 
India, and succeeded in awakening Scottish sentiment and patriotisin 
to an extent that could not have been credited. In November they 
arrived in Calcutta, and sang for over a month, drawing good 
houses, and bringing the Scotch community Me goon in a remarkable 
way. On the last night of their the hall was crowded to the 
door, some failing to get seats at all. After a tour in the North- 
West, the Punjaub, Central Provinces, and Bombay, they returned 
to Calcutta in March, again occupied the Dalhousie Institute for 
twelve nights more. The delight and enthusiasm created have 

roved (if proof were needed) how very strong and deep is the Scotch 

oa for the national songs. “ Have you been to hear the Kennedys?” 
was for months the familiar question on meeting one’s friends, 

‘*Man, was it no’ grand?” was the invariable corollary. Some 
faces were seen there every night, never tired of this truly national 
feast. It was refreshing in the last degree to hear the ‘‘auld Scotch 
sangs” sung in all their native sweetness so far from home—the 
words pronounced as we seldom hear them, and expressed by voices 

of rare beauty and vigour. Miss Helen Kennedy’s rendering of 
‘*Comin’ through the rye,” ‘‘ Whistle an’ Pll come to you, my lad,” 

‘‘Tam Glen,” ‘‘ My rantin’, braw John Hielandman,” and others, 

was much appreciated, as were her sister's “‘ Castles in the air” and 
‘* My heart is sair.” Mr David Kennedy (who is shortly to close his 
musical career) thrilled and tired his audience with ‘‘ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie,” ‘‘The Scottish Blue Bells,” ‘‘The March of the Cameron 
Men,” ‘‘ Sound the Slogan,” and other like songs. But in the person 
of Mr Kennedy, Senr., was concentrated all the racy humour, all the 
kindly geniality, and all the patriotism of the nation and of Scottish 
song. He could move his audience to tears with ‘‘ The Land o’ the 
Leal ”—to martial ardour with ‘‘ Scots wha ha’e ”—to uncontrolled 
laughter over ‘The De’il’s awa’ wi’ the Exciseman,” “ The 
weary pund o’ tow,” ‘‘ The Laird o' Cockpen,” and the many others 
he sings so well. ‘I did not like ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’” said a reverend 
auditor, ‘‘ for Mr Kennedy personated the tipplers too thoroughly ; 
no, I did not like it ; it was much too real.” In the smallest stations, 
as in the largest, the same excitement reigned while the family 
remained, and great is the regret at the prospect of four years 
elapsing ere the same treat can be enjoyed again. The ‘‘Soothern 
loons” were not forgotten, and songs and glees were given each 
evening in the language best understood south of the Tweed. The 
Kennedys made many friends in India, who will not readily forget 
their personal worth any more than their professional ability, and 
they have taken with them many hearty wishes for their wellbeing 
and professional success.— Edinburgh Courant, May 17th. 








SrockHotM.—Hermann Berens, the composer, died here on the 
9th May, aged 54. He came to Sweden, which he regardd as his 
adopted country, in 1847, and did a great deal to advance the 
interests of musio there. He acted for some time as conductor at 
the Theatre Royal in this capital, and was then appointed master 
in the Academy of Music, of which institution he was subseque:tly 
made member, when he had the title of Professor confer: ed 
upon him, He was an excellent pianist and teacher. Of his works, 
the New Schvol of Velocity was, perhaps, most generally known. 
Berens composed several operas, Violetta, A Midsummer Ni,hee 
Dream, Lulli and Quinaull, Riccardo, &e., all perfozerct hore, 
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ay ap oo 
Sohn Hullab Speaks. 
Report oN Muscat Instruction IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ON THE 
CONTINENT. 
(Continued from page 338. ) 
HOLLAND. 

On my arrival at the Hague, on the Ist of July, Her Majesty’s 
representative, the Hon. W. Stuart, gave me a letter of introduction 
to the minister of Public Instruction, who at once put me in commu- 
nication with Dr G. F. Van Aken, Inspector of Schools for South 
Holland, in whose company I visited several schools in this delightful 
capital, and in other Dutch towns. In a public elementary school 
in the Hague, divided into seven classes, I found musical notation 
begun in the 3rd. Among others I heard a combined class of boys 
and girls, generally taught separately, but brought together once a 
week for practice. They not only sang what they knew, various 
songs in three parts, but one or two easy passages which I wrote on 
the board readily and correctly ; noting, before they began, two or 
three faults and omissions I had made purposely : ¢.g., an imperfect 
bar, a wrong time signature, and the like. In teaching the Ist and 
2nd classes by ear, I noted here, as afterwards in other Dutch 

hools, that the teacher beat time, and that consequently his pupils 
kept it; not, as in every other similar instance, shortening notes here, 
lengthening them there, and omitting rests altogether. I visited 
afterwards a second school of the same class, in which the singing 
was better than in the first. Not so the reading, for they failed in 
a passage I gave them, entirely. The teacher here had given dispro- 
portionate time to efect ; the pianos and fortes were more numerous 
than there was any occasion for. The class, however, was a very 
young one. In these two schools four music lessons of ha/f-an-hour 
each per week are given, an incomparably better distribution of time 
than the common one of two lessons of an hour each. 

At Rotterdam, whither I was again accompanied by Dr Van Aken, 
I fellin with one of a body, represented in every province of 
Holland, of volunteer inspectors or overseers of schools ; gentlemen 
always of recognized character and position, who, without remunera- 
tion, make occasional ‘‘surprise visits” to the schools in their 
neighbourhood, and report the results of them to the educational 
authorities. Their influence, both on the authorities and the schools 
is, | wasassured, very great ; their suggestions being received always 
with much consideration. The gentleman in question, Mr A. M. de 
Cock, who received me also on a subsequent visit, accompanied us 
to a free school of boys and girls, who sang well what they knew, 
and read a passage new to them correctly and readily, beating time 
with much accuracy. The teacher, and also head master, was Mr J. 
Van Eele. We afterwards visited a higher class of school, the 
musical instructor in which was also the head master, Mr G. C. 
Bunk. Both these teachers were pupils in the Normal School of 
Mr W. A. Heyblom, of whom I shall have to speak later. The 
music sung here was more difficult than that sung in the school I 
first visited. Two passages, involving some difficult intervals, 
syncopations, modulations, and the like, which I wrote on the board, 
they sang admirably. Mr Bunk, like all good teachers, did not help 
his pupils over difficulties by singing; indeed, like Herr Schiiublin 
(of Basle), he scarcely ever sang at all; but aftera little explanation 
leftthem to make their way overthemas they best could. Icouldnot help 
mentally contrasting teaching like this, as quiet as it was effective, 
with the frightful exertions undergone by our own teachers of sing- 
ing by ear, so injurious to, so destructive of, the voice, so exhaustive 
to the whole frame. A contrast equally strong is presented by the 
Dutch teachers, and some of our own pupil teachers, especially in 
the mode of addressing and managing their classes ; the one so self- 

ossessed and so quiet, the other so excited and so uproarious, 
That these young persons often lose their voices before they are 
fairly formed is not in the least surprising. 

On another day I visited the Quaackschiile (a sort of Normal 
School) at Haarlem, where a lesson on the violin was given to about 
20 youths, followed by one in harmony, and this again by some 
singing. which suffered much in effect from the absence of the boys 
in the school, then in vacation. 

_ On my return to the Hague, accompanied by another volunteer 
inspector, Baron Van der Heim, I visited two schools at Schevinguen, 
ah a watering place. In one of them, consisting almost 
entirely of sailors’ children, I heard the lowest and the highest class. 
The former sang by ear, notation being begun only in the fourth class ; 
the latter from notes. These read fairly, but both classes sank contin- 
— in the pitch, a consequence possibly of insufficient or innutritious 
food ; for though patterns of cleanliness, good order, and intelligence, 


they were obviously children of very poor parents, From another 
schol of a higher class most of the children (boys and girls) were 
gone for the day ; those who remained sang well in tune and showed 
signs of, so far, good teaching, 











At Rotterdam again, and again in company with Mr de Cock, I 
visited the Normal School, the musical instructor in which is Mr 
W. A. Heyblom, a professor of great and deserved reputation. [| 


heard his three classes in succession. In the most advanced various 
exercises in the professor's ‘‘ method” were sung by the students, 
one at a time as well as together, in most instances well, and in some 
admirably. I wrote some very difficult passages on the board, 
which they sang at once, and faultlessly ; and some faulty harmony 
progressions which they corrected with scarcely a moment’s hesita- 
tion, They also named some combinations of two, three, and four 
sounds which I played on the pianoforte, and some modulations into 
the dominant, sub-dominant, relative minor, &c., of the key I started 
from, This proved to be altogether a model class. The two others 
were somewhat less advanced, but promised, under the same admir- 
able instruction, eventually to equal them. Professor Heyblom is 
obviously a learned and accomplished musician, and a most skilful 
teacher. 


( To be continued. ) 
einige 
VIENNA. 

( Correspondence. ) 


While the Imperial Operahouse is closed, Mdlle Bianchi will sing 
in St Petersburgh, where she is to receive £120 every time she 
appears, To oblige Herr Jauner, Mad. Pauline Lucca eonsented to 
give some additional performances at the Imperial Operahouse. 
Mille Marianne Brandt, of the ‘‘ Royal,” Berlin, will sing at the 
‘‘Imperial ” here, from the 9th to the 30th inst. 


ST GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 
Programmes of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
Tuurspay Eveninc, May 27th:— 
Meyerbeer. 


Alex. Gri/mant 
I. Smart, 


Marche aux Flambeaux, in C minor 
Cantiléne Pastorale . so or 
Air with Variations and Finale, in A major 


Adagio from the Nonetto, Op. 31 Spohr. 
Scherzo for the Organ, in A minor W. 7. Best. 


Overture to the Operetta, Son and Stranger Mendelssuha, 


SaTuRDAY AFrreRNooN, May 29th:— 


Andantino in F, from the First Set of Organ Pieces, 


No, 7 vali tee eee a eee ... Th. Salome. 
Fantasia on a Chorale es ee eee W. T. Best. 
Adagio and Finale from the Notturno for Wind Instru- 

ments Rr a exe at ee Spohr. | 
Pastoral Chorus, “ L’Adieu des Bergers” (L’Enfance du 

Christ) vee oes eee vie Berlioz. 
Air, “ Thy glorious deeds" (Samson) Handel. 

March, “ Vom Fels zum Meer”* F. Liszt. 

Tuvrspay EveninG, June 3rd:— 

Organ Sonata, G major Ja ove W. T. Best. 
| Andante con Variazioni (Septuor) oes eee ... Beethoven, 
| Pastorale (Jeanne d Arc) Fim ae Gounod, 

Prelude and Fugue, C minor... a sok eee Bach, 

Air, ‘‘ Giusto Ciel” ; ee iis ° Rossini, 

March from the Oratorio, Abraham... eee Molique, 

SaturDAY Arternooyx, June Sth:i— 

Prelude and Fugue, E flat major “o tc Bach, 

Andante in A minor, from the Sonata for Violin and 

Pianoforte. Op. 12 e a ... Beethoven, 
Bourrée, Pastor Fido... eee ate im ... Handel. 
Procession March, on Two Church Hymns ... Alex, Guilmant, 
Andante con moto, B flat major a os ... HH Smart, 
Overture, Luisa Miller ... i a5 Verdi. 

* Oh!—Dr Biince. 








FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MaIneE,—Theodor Wachtel has determined 
once more to settle in Berlin. A short time since he disposed of 
the villa in the Niedenau here, which he purchased two years ago 
from Prince Karl of Hesse for 120,000 marks, and on the pone Bf 
of which he expended about 80,000 more. He has now sold bot 
house and furniture to Herr Charles Reutlinger for 130,000 marks. 
Wachtel has rarely been fortunate in his dealings with house-pro- 
perty, but never, perhaps, did he come so badly off as in the present 
instance, 
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SIR JOHN GOSS, 
Im Memoriam. 


On the 10th May, 1880, an illustrious representative of the now 
classic school of English church composers breathed his last. John 
Goss died as he lived—placidly, gently, and calmly, and at perfect 

eace with all men. Those who shared with the writer of these 
fats the inestimable privilege of his personal friendship will bear 
loving record of the beauty and charm of his character. Sir John— 
and this can scarcely be said of every man—was seen to the best 
advantage in his own home. Cheerful and resigned in the midst of 
family trials and the burden of increasing infirmities, he was a 
marvel even to those who knew him best. Combining the guilelessness 
of a child with the tender heart of a woman, he possessed that 
perfect charity that ‘‘thinketh no evil, vaunteth not itself, and is 
not puffed up.” It sorely oo him to hear ill of any one, and 
the greatest pain he suffered was when overwhelming evidence com- 
pelled him to believe it. In short, his heart was as pure as his 
music, and the spirit of his immortal anthems was a reflection-- 
rather, an out-breathing—of the life of the man. 

It is scarcely to the om of this paper to chronicle the life- 
story of Sir John Goss. That was given ina recent issue of this 
journal. The leading events of his fourscore years were few and 
comparatively unexciting. It is the character of the career, as a 
whole, that must be taken into account, when the services to his 
art of this gifted musician come to be assayed. It is the never- 
ceasing activity of brain and hand, the extreme sensitiveness of a 
more than common probity of mind, the continuous self-abnegation 
in favour of the best interests of art, the fine courtesy towards con- 
temporary workers of whatever degree, which combined to leave an 
ineradicable impress upon the more than two generations that 
career adorned. 

The closing years of Sir John Goss’s life were spent in almost 
complete retirement. This was necessitated by a failure of memory 
as regards matters of immediate or recent date. But his recollection 
of earlier years was bright and instant to the last ; and it was his 
greatest delight to recall the days when, as one of the children of 
the Chapel Royal, he mingled in their boyish sports, and was acces- 
sory to the mischievous tricks they were wont to play upon that 
excellent man, Stafford Smith, at that time master of the children. 
The period of his career as organist of St Paul’s, covering as it did 
the greater portion of his life, was an inexhaustible source of remin- 
iscence, A favourite anecdote was that of Sydney Smith and the 
salmon. The witty canon was on one occasion presiding at a lun- 
cheon (or, may be, a ‘‘ breakfast") at which Sir John Goss was 
present in his official capacity of organist. ‘‘ Mr Goss,” said the 
Canon, ‘ how do you like your salmon—thick or thin?” ‘‘As you 
please,” replied Mr Goss. ‘‘Then,”’ said the Canon, putting both 
descriptions on Mr Goss’s plate, ‘‘ take both, for I’m ready to serve 
you through thick and thin.” Another story Sir John used to tell 
was of a more serious sort. He had just completed an anthem 
which he greatly desired to dedicate to Dean Milman. On the com- 
poser preferring his request, the Dean said, ‘‘ With pleasure, Mr 
Goss; but it is not for me to receive your dedication. You will 
inscribe your work to me; you will dedicate it to God.” ‘ And this 
rule,” Sir John used to add, ‘I have followed ever since.” 

In later days it was a delight to see the veteran composer at the 
Crystal Palace or the Philharmonic Concerts. Between the G onod 
he was invariably besieged by old friends, many of them former 
pupils, whom he used to delight to call ‘‘his boys,” exchanging with 
them innocent grips and amicable repartees, mingled with affec- 
tionate inquiries and reminiscences of ee times. By many, 
even by those habitués who had not the honour of his personal 
acquaintance, his familiar face will be sadly missed at future gather- 
ings of the Philharmonic Society. : 

he recollections of his intercourse with the members of Trinity 
College, London, are of the most pleasurable kind. As a member 
of the Council, he attended several quarterly meetings, and his 
usual exclamation on hearing the Registrar’s report of the work done 
in the current quarter was, ‘‘ Wonderful!” He took a keen interest 
in the recent annual competitions for the ‘‘ Cathedral Boys’ Prize,” 











presented by the College, for which he acted as adjudicator. On | 


the occasion of the first competition he came to the writer with his 
six selected sets of papers rolled up under his arm, and with distress 
written in his face, Those he had brought were the only ones ‘‘in 
the running,” and the best of those was not, to his mind, deservin, 

of the prize. He picked it out from the others, unrolled it, peere 

at it again and again, and with tears in his eyes, said he “had not 
the heart to disappoint the little fellow, but at the same time could 
not find it in his conscience to say, award the prize.” So he sent 
‘the little fellow ” a kind word of encouragement to spur him on 


* From The Journal of Trinit y College, London, 





to better things. The formal record of this will be seen in the 
Trinity College calendar for 1878-9. May a more lasting record be 
found in the heart of that young chorister of Peterborough Cathe- 
dral. H. G. Bonavia Hoyt. 


— 0 —— 


THE LATE MR PLANCHE. 


A link with a very dim and distant past is sadly, yet gently, 
severed by the death, in his eighty-fifth year, of James Robinson 
Planché, Somerset Herald, a ripe scholar and indefatigable anti- 
quarian, who will, however, be better remembered in literary and 
dramatic circles as inventor of modern fairy extravaganza. Very 
early in life, struck, perhaps, by the opportunities for burlesque 
partially made use of in the once so popular operetta of Midas, 
he tried his ’prentice hand at an extravaganza called Amoroso, 
King of Little Britain; but was considerably past thirty when 
Olyme Devils and Olympic Revels, at the Olympic, surprised t’:e 
town; and was approaching fifty when he wrote The Good 
Woman in the Wood for Eliza Vestris. The career of this patri- 
arch of letters, whose demise will cause sincere regret, carries us 
back to days which to the younger generation of dramatists 
may appear almost legendary. Mr Planché wrote the original 
libretto (afterwards translated into German) to Carl Maria von 
Weber's Oberon. He wrote the “book” of Charles XIZ., in- 
cluding the words of the much admired ballad, “ When time hath 
bereft thee of charms now divine.” The committee of manage- 
ment of the Covent Garden Theatre sent Planché to Rheims to 
make sketches of the State dresses worn at the coronation of 
Charles X.; and for the late Mr Charles Kemble he designed the 
costumes in King John, with half a dozen more of Shakspere’s 
plays. He was old enough to remember John Kemble and Mrs 
Siddons—old enough, indeed, to have written a burletta in con- 
junction with Charles Dibdin—had Fate decreed so interesting a 
collaboration should take place. 

James Robinson Planché lived long enough to be regarded as a 
Nestor among dramatists; and, but that we have Mr Roach Smith 
and Mr W. J. Thoms still among us, might have be-n equally a 
Nestor among antiquaries. His splendid work, The Cyclopedia of 
Costume, shows that in the declining days of his long and useful 
life his capacity and acumen were as keen as ever, and his powers 
of research as unabated. G. T. E. L. B. 








Mvstcat Epvcatioy.—The Corporation of London have recently 
taken means for supplying the demand that exists for musical educa- 
tion in the City. The committee report that the establishment of 
the Guildhall Orchestral and Choral Societies, under the auspices of 
the Corporation, had given them the opportunity of ascertaining the 
desires of musical pak ain in connection with the City. The success 
attending them, and the wish expressed by many to attain in a 
higher degree the practice and principles of music, so as to qualify 
them to execute the works of great masters, was a proof that an 
institution for teaching ieuly would be much sought after in 
the City. An additional proof was shown by the readiness of 
eminent professors to assist such an institution. One 
difficulty was the expense incurred in obtaining the necessary tuition, 
and the result was that many were employed in teaching who had 
little knowledge of fundamental principles, To remedy this the 
committee proposed a School of Music in the City, which with the 
aid of the professors with whom they had been in communication 
would provide efficient teaching upon terms within the reach of those 
anxious to receive such an education. It was proposed that the 
pupils should be sub-divided into classes, for instruction in singing, 
pianoforte, other instruments, and harmony. Although the terms 
proposed were moderate, the committee expected the fees would 
meet the payments made to professors, and, therefore, 
the expense incurred, which should be borne by the Corporation, 
would be only for the salaries of the enon &c. The cost, the 
committee hoped, would not exceed a year. The committee 
recommended that a school of music of a high class should be estab- 


| lished in the City, premises provided in which lessons could be given, 


all pupils admitted nominated by members of the Court, aud 
required to pass an examination, The Corporation, at their last 
meeting, adopted this report, and steps will be taken to found this 
school. Among those who have signified willingness to accept posts 
are Mdme Louisa Pyne, Mdme Viard-Louis, Signor Li Calsi, Herr 
Pauer, Dr Stainer, Messrs Cummings, Lindsay Sloper, Carrodus 
Lazarns, Harper, Frost, J, F, Barnett, Gadsby, Arthur O'Leary, an 
Warwick Jordan, 
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MR CHARLES HALLE’S 


Pianoforte Recitals, 


\ R CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce 
4 that his TWENTIETH SERIES OF PIANOFORTE RECITALS will 
take place, in Sr JAMEs’s HALL, on the following Afternoons :— 
Fripay, JUNE ll, THURSDAY, JUNE 24. 
Fripay, JUNE 18. Fripay, JULY 2. 

The programmes will agiin consist of Concerted Musie and Pianoforte Solos, 
one novelty at least being introduced at every concert, and the co-operation has 
been secured of Mdme Norman-Neéruda (first violin), Herr L. Ries (second violin), 
Herr L. Straus (viola), Herr Franz Néruda (violoncello), and other eminent 
artists, ; 

Each Recital will occupy two hours in performance, commencing at Three 
o'clock and ending at Five p.m, The customary Analytical Notices will accom- 
pany the programmes. 


PROGRAMME OF FIFTH RECITAL. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 11. 





TRIO, in G@ major, No. 5, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello—Mr CHARLES HALLE, Mdme NORMAN- 
Nerupa, and Herr FRANZ NERUDA _... can ... Mozart, 

GRAND SONATA, in F minor, Op. 14, for pianoforte _ 
(first time)—Mr CHARLES HALLE ~ int ... Schumann, 

ADAGIO, in E is rele eanas ia . Viotti, 

LE MOUVEMENT PERPETUEL,inC ... oe .. Paganini, 
For violin, with pianoforte accompaniment—Mdme 
NorMAN-NERUDA. 

SONATA, in G minor, Op. 5, No. 2, for pianoforte and 
violoncello—Mr CHARLES HALLE and Herr Franz 
NERUDA... ae be = - * sine ... Beethoven, 

TRIO, in E flat, Op. 40, for pianoforte, violin, and horn 
—MrCuARLes HaLur, Mdme NorMAN-NERUDA, and 
Herr M, A. STENNEBRUGGEN bes poe . Brakms, 





PRICES OF ADMISSION. 
Sofa Stalls (numbered and reserved), for the Series ia oni 0 
Single Tickets Ses ve oe kes obs aoe one se 0 
Balcony, for the Series... ie re os ae ie oe 0 
Single Tickets _ = oe pay ay un me re et 
Area ... ove seb <n nee ioe ane = ak ie sae © 

Subscriptions and Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street; Stanley 

Lucas, Weber & Co.’s, 81, New Bond Street; Mitchell's, 33, Old Bond Street ; 
Ollivier’s, 38, Old Bond Street; Keith, Prowse & Co.'s, 48, Cheapside; Hays’s, 
Royal Exchange Buildings; Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly; and by Mr 
CuHartes HALte, 11, Mansfield Street, Cavendish Square. 


\ ADAME MONTIGNY-REMAURY 
4 Begs to announce her ARRIVAL in London. 

All communications to be addressed to her, care of Messrs ERARD, 
GrReaT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET. 








MARRIAGE, 

On August 13th, 1879, at Trinity Church, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A., by 
the Rev. J. S. Massey, D.D., Witte B. Papg, to Exia, daughter 
of the Hon. D. C. Anderson, of Mobile. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
PotKaw.—Woch !—soit. 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica Wortpis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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BALFE ON THE CONTINENT. 
| te subjoined letter from a high functionary connected with the 


Imperial Theatre at Vienna will show with what consideration | 


the operas of the late Mr Balfe were held in the Austrian capital 
and elsewhere throughout Germany ;— 
“ALL SIGNOR BALFE COMPOSITORE. 
“ Carissino Amico,— 
“La tua cara lettera ho ricevuto e presentata alla I. R, 

Direzione la quale m’incarica di parteciparti il seguente, 

bs Cuando in code-to I. R. Teatro a pone in iscena un’ Opera, la 
irezione paga, per massima, Uonorarto fissato al Maestro compositore, 
soltanto per U nosto proprio Teatro, perché non conviene alla medesima 





far affari e vendere i spartiti ad altri Teatri della Germania, ma 
sempre dopo un esito favorevole, come non c’? da dubitare della tua 
musica, [opera fa il giro di tutta la Germania, e per eseguire questo 
giro sarebbe il nostro I, R. Agente teatrale, che sincarichera con 
molto impegno a farla girare ossia la comprerebbe a suo conto. 

“Tu dunque, in ogni caso, farai un buon affare, perché non penserat 
a niente che prendere t Danari per mezzo di questo galant'uomo (ctoe 
gli onorari) che lui tassera ai Teatri pitt 0 meno di rango, secondo 
t mezzi di potere pagare wn spartito. 

“ La nostra Direzione ti offre adunque per la sola piazza di Vienna 
per il tuo spartito la Somma di franchi due mila, in oltre essa 
portera le spese della traduzione e della copia della partitura che ct 
manderai: tu prendi percid da noi digia la quarta parte (netta) dt 
quello che chiedi per tutta la Germania, e mt pare che questa @ wna 
proposizione convenevolissima, mentre not paghiamo ad altri com- 
posttort, come un Flotow, un Wagner, §c., per un Opera espressa- 
mente scritta per codesto I. R. Teatro per eseguirla soltanto a 
Vienna, la somma di franchi tre mille, dwnque tu vedi ben che in 
quel caso set _preferito mentre la tua Opera fu digia eseguita in altri 
Teatri e non espressamente composta per not. 

“ Dunque caro amico non fare altre dificulta accetta la proposizione 
e mandact lo spartito ad il Libretto perché questa & Cultima ed irevoca- 
bile resoluzione della I. R. Direzione, Spero mio caro amico che le 
mie righe Uinteneriscano mentre mi farai un particolare pracere di 
potere sentire dopo lungo tempo una tua Opera e vedere triomfare 
il mio buon amico. “ Tuo aff? Amico, 

“SCHOBER, 

**Vienna il 21 Ottobre, 1858. 

“¢ Rispondi subito, )” 

Before the above was written the Bohemian Girl (in which 
Jetty Treffz appeared), Keolanthe (in which Rosa Csillag ap- 
peared), and other operas by our fertile and tuneful compatriot, 
had been produced. What, by the way, has become of Duca e 
Pittore, the Trieste opera, for which Piave, who wrote the 
Trovatore and other pieces for Verdi, supplied the libretto? It 
was Balfe’s last bond fide Italian opera. W. D. D. 

——9 —— 
A CASKET OF SOUND. 

N the dim light of the shuttered room you can see It, and It 

only ; the weirdly-shaped triangular box, supported on triple- 
stemmed trestles. Is it a Harpsichord? Hardly. As you 
approach, you see that the closed door of the instrument, where 
the keyboard lies hidden, is far wider than that of a harpsichord. 
And the colour is grey,—the grey of slate rock, of gathering 
clouds at dusk, of the sea at dawn, of that which we call Death 
. . . for this instrument for the musical interpretation of the 
unspeakable is consecrated to the mysteries of life and death,— 
of time in Eternity. Upon the grey surface of the lid are scat- 
tered painted likenesses of laurel branches . . . and as you look at 
them, a stray sunbeam comes wandering through a chink in the 
blind, and falls on the golden hair of an angel form, whose joyous 
face, bright with the exultant gladness of a soul that has done 
with earth, beams upon the sad dark form of a poet, sitting among 
the laurels in the grim shades of lhuman life. As the fair arms, 
clad, as well as the angelic form, in breezy robes caught from 
the blue sky, cast down to him a scroll bearing the hopeful 
reminder “Ne oublie, ne oublie, ne oublie,”—his rapt gaze is 
fixed upon the vision, Dante’s eyes indeed are once more 
blest with the consoling sight of the woman-angel Beatrice, who 
is gently guiding him to Heaven. And at the end of thelid there 
lies among the laurel branches a parchment scroll, with a sonnet 
telling of all the lovely thoughts that the sweet influence awak- 
ened in the poet’s mind as the tender hands flung down the written 
message, “ Ne oublie, ne oublie, ne oublie.” 

“ Forget not, my poet,”—shines out of the eyes that reflect the 
light of heaven. . . “ Forget not that you live among the mysteries, 
and that it is your work to remind those who have not, like you, 
had glimpses of the future life of the Soul,—that these poor 


| sordid hours here are barely a sound, a note in the eternal 
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Anthem.” And the poet sits and dreams . . . and his holy dreams 
float away and are imprinted upon the grey surface as they pass. 
He dreams of Orpheus, the sorely-tried poet-musician, whose 
Beatrice was Eurydice,—Eurydice, the gentlest of the nymphs, who 
became at once the inspirer and echo of her husband’s thoughts. 

He first sees them wandering together in Nature, mutually 
wonderfhg at, and exchanging their interpretations of, the 
mysterious beauties of the strange earth where they have met. 
Their seemingly perfect happiness is perhaps bordering too closely 
upon perfection to be in tune with the conditions of Time. The 
unconscious beauty of Eurydice is seen and appreciated by the 
honeyfed son of Apollo, the hunter Aristceus (father of Acteon). 
The instinctive fear of the loving wife,—whose innocent eyes met 
those of the bold hunters’ by chance, is the cause of her untimely 
death. As, in some strange panic, she flies across the fields to 
seek her husband, the shield of her purity,—she unconsciously 
treads upon a viper, which stings her delicate foot and causes her 
death. 

Then the poet’s soul is, as it were, chilled and numbed by the 
grief of Orpheus, who after finding his wife in her last agonies, 
has to witness her fair body stiffening into cold Death before his 
eyes. The passionate soul of Orpheus rebels against the action of 
Fate, and he determines to seek his beloved in the world of 
Shades. The lyre which he was supposed to have 
received from his father Apollo,—that lyre, which touched by his 
supernaturally gifted fingers stayed the overtlow of great rivers, 
tamed the wildest beasts of the forest, and made the very 
mountains tremble,—is his pass-key to Hell. The poet sees the pale 
poet-singer passing the three-headed Cerberus, who, half terror- 
stricken, half charmed, simply rears his heads in blank astonishment 
at the wondrous sounds which fill the air as the wan being with the 
lyre speeds past him on his search, Then he sees him 
approaching the dismal caves where the lost Eurydice is 
mourning him, and he watches the poor shade suddenly 
arousing at the distant sounds of the adored one’s lyre— 
not only arousing but re-vivifying—for if Orpheus has violated 
the laws of human life and has come into the spirit world, there 
may be hope that she, a spirit, may be allowed to break the rules 
of spirit, and to return to bear him company on earth. 

The decision rests with the monarch, Pluto,—who reigns over 
the Dead, who marshals the sad souls who have yet to linger 
awhile away from Light and Joy, and watches over their destinies. 

. . The poor, tender Euryiioe is perhaps here through 
having loved her husband more dearly than the Eternal ;—and for 
this very fact the sad queen, Proserpine, the daughter of the 
Spirit of Earth,—Ceres, Demeter, or Isis,—as she sits in silence 
watching her unhappy kingdom, is touched by the drear shade 
whose hell-torment is absence from her Orpheus,—and when 
Orpheus approaches and Pluto rouses to listen to his strains, she 
feels something more akin to satisfaction than she has felt for 
countless sad ages that she has sate here by Pluto's side watching 
the cruel sights of Hell. And the poet sees how, as Orpheus is 
permitted to charm the awesome King with his voice, and the 
music he wakes from his lyre, Prosperine conceives the idea of 
re-uniting the lovers, and, after pleading with Pluto at a 
favourable moment, obtains the release of Eurydice, who is 
straining to hear the beloved voice of the one who has risked all 
to recover her, : 

Proserpine is gratified with the sight of Orpheus depart- 
ing with his wife, whom he is allowed to conduct to earth on one 
condition, that during their passage through the shades of Hell 
he must not look back; and seeing that Eurydice is clinging to 
him asthe dying cling for life, as one drowning clings to the 
rescuer, the poet dreads that the weak moment will come; that 
by one responsive and involuntary gesture or glance Orpheus will 





lose his wife, And his fears are realised. For the husband, feeling 
the breath of his adored one fan his cheek, forgets caution, warning, 
all, as his weary eyes escape the command of his will through 
the very strength of their yearning to look into hers once more, 
and, before he realizes the action, he turns his head, to see, 
not his Eurydice, but a pale ghost, that collapses and shrinks 
away into the sad mists around. It is of no use to shriek “ Eury- 
dice,” or to pursue the shifting mists that seem to mock him by 
assuming her shadow. . . He must return to earth hopeless, help- 
less; and meet his doom of being torn to pieces by Mcenads, or 
Thracian women under the spell of a Bacchic festival, who are 
offended by his contemptuous demeanour—the contempt bred of 
despair. 

These various scenes are stamped upon this casket, as the 
shadows of a dream upon the memory of the dreamer. But the 
most living fantasy of the poet is disclosed when the lid of the 
instrument is lifted, and a rich vine with a great trunk and fertile 
stem is disclosed, twining above, beneath, and around the royal 
form of the Spirit of Karth, the feminine Idea variously embodied 
as Ceres, Demeter, Isis, Rhea, Bona Dea, Berecynthia, Tellus, &¢.— 
in fact, the Soul which Pluto fondly imagined as the “ Soul of the 
World,” our Mother Nature. The beautiful Mother of All is seated 
on a heap of various earths—her eyes are dimmed with resigna- 
tion, her pale loveliness is matured by the hopeful serenity of 
experience. Experience and resignation strengthen her against 
the mysterious torment of her many heterogeneous children, who 
are depicted around her as babies overflowing with the natural 
life she has given them, climbing and wandering about the vine of 
human existence. 

Babies with happy blue eyes, playing about with the care- 
less indifference of unsuspecting content; babies led by the 
promptings of a restless nature within, to search and pry among 
the tendrils; babies who stare at their fellows in surprise, for 
their simple minds are opening at the bidding of the Eternal Sun, 
which alone they see; babies malevolent and vicious, plotting 
among the thorns as their dark orbs gleam mischief, and one, who 
has climbed an upper branch to command a view of the Mother, 
conceiving and breeding a scheme of dire destruction against the 
pale, calm little being that is slumbering in her lap. For the 
sleeping babe that clutches tightly to its mother knows nothing 
of the restless seeking and finding, of the wild suction of the 
grapes among the thorns, of the suspicions and the discoveries of 
his fellows. Sleeping, he holds tightly to Earth, while his soul 
dreams of Heaven ; he is a poet. 


* * * * * * * * 


This casket of sound is a pianoforte, an instrument which will 
teach posterity what the artists of this era must have been, when 
those artists have passed away as if they had never been. 

Without, the spectator sees painted the scenes described above. 
Within, the wires are stretched across a gilded floor. The 
“soundboard ” is a golden-sanded shore for the waves of sound to 
beat upon; and, as if in homage, roses and their scattered petals 
are thrown as a carpet for the footsteps of Music, even as the noble 
conceptions of a poet have been cast down upon the external 
covering of the instrument. This is a sanctuary of melody—a 
holy of holies of Art, And it is planned on the Eternal system 
—the three in One. As in Nature the complete means cause, 
operation, and effect ; so here not only are Painting, Poetry, and 
Music evolved into a whole, but we have Earth, Heaven and Hell 
as the phases of single existence. 

And this ideal creation we owe to the well-known painter, 
Burne Jones, and to Henry Broadwood, whose sensitive reverence 
for Art is alone equalled by his faithful guardianship of the 
craft identified with his name, Aston LEtex, 
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Sarah Bernhard! 

‘HE thoroughly original, and as thoroughly French, 

character of Frou Frou (which might have sprung 
from the brain of Honoré de Balzac) has, since our 
last, been added to the repertory of this superlative 
actress, who grows more and more in favour with the 
London public, and is getting so close to their hearts 
that they now idolise where before they doubted. The 
criticisms we read, day after day, are honourable alike 
to the critics and the gifted object of their out-spoken 
praise. If M. Coquelin visits us again this year, so 
much the better; if not, the presence of Sarah Bern- 
hardt will be an ample consolatio animi to faithful 
worshippers at the shrine of genius, All hail, then, 
Adrienne—Phédre—Edmond—Frou Frou ! 











HANDEL FESTIVAL AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
The seventh Triennial Handel Festival, to be held at the 
Crystal Palace on the 21st, 23rd, and 25th of June, with a public 
rehearsal (as usual) on the 1th, promises to be as successful as 
any of its precursors. ‘Ihe directors of the Crystal Palace and 
the committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society are working 
heartily together, with an earnest endeavour to do all that can 
ensure a triumphant result. Sir Michael Costa, who has always, 
from the trial-festival in 1857, been the presiding spirit, will 
conduct; and rarely was a stronger, never a more varied list of 
eminent solo artists brouglit together, which the following list will 
show: Mdmes Adelina Patti, Albani, Lemmens-Sherrington, Osgood, 
Suter, Trebelli, and Patey ; Miss Anna Williams; Messrs Vernon 
Rigby, Barton MecGuckin, Mdward Lloyd, F. King, Bridson, 
Yoli, J. Maas, and Santley. There is every reason to hope that 
the Prince and Princess of Wales will honour the festival with 
their presence. The leading musical composers of Germany, 
France, and Belgium have been invited, as also have the Lords- 
Lieutenant of Counties. The Lord Mayor of London, the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, the Lord Provost of Glasgow, and the mayors 

of England generally have expressed their resolution to attend. 
NATIONAL OPERAHOUSE, VICTORIA 

EMBANKMENT. 
(To the Editor of the ** Times.” ) 

Sir,—May I ask the favour of your announcing the fact 
that at a committee meeting held on Tuesday last, it was 
agreed to allow the building to be offered as security fora 
loan of £50,000 at 5 per cent., the same to be a first mortgage 
on the undertaking ? 

Of thisamount £10,000 was subscribed at the said meeting, 
and the remaining £40,000 is now offered in debentures. I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, J.H. MAp.eson. 

Her Majesty's Theatre, June 3. 














OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

M. Baarrr, whose death is announced, was director of the 
Opéra Italien when Adelina Patti, after her first successes in 
London, made her Parisian début at the late Théitre Ventadour. 
He was by no means an “enterprising impresario,” and it was 
only by the arguments of a London amateur that he could be 
persuaded to see any merit whatever in the now universally ac- 
cepted prima donna of the Italian operatic stage. 


To the banquet given in honour of Herr Richter in the 
restaurant of St James’s Hall, on Wednesday night, some 250 
guests were invited. The affair passed off with spirit, but had 
not sufficient public interest to call for a detailed account of the 
proceedings. 

As some doubt seems to exist on the matter, it is well to state 
that Mdlle Lilli Lehmann was representative of the Rhine-nymph 
Flosshilde, at the performances of Rheingoldand Gétterdiimmerung, 
first and last parts of the famous Tetralogy, during the hot and 
eT summer of 1876,in the Wagnerian Theatre at Bay- 
reuth, 











MR GANZ’S CONCERTS. 


Mr Ganz must be credited with a genuine desire to please amateurs 
who wish to have their musical knowledge extended, since, at his 
concert given at St James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon, he brought 
forward three novelties, two of which had never before been heard 
in England. Considering how much the director has at stake, we 
accept this indication of policy as of good omen. It may safely 
assumed that Mr Ganz gave the matter his very serious cOnsidera- 
tion before determining upon the course adopted, and that in the 
opinion of an experienced man, with every reason to watch 
public taste closely, novelties do not, as was once said of Shaks- 
pere, ‘‘spell ruin.” The first of the three new things was an 
orchestral fantasia, entitled, Romeo and Juliet by Svendsen, the 
Swedish composer, whose Norwegian Rhapsodies and other works of 
a national Scandinavian character have obtained just favour in this 
country. Mr Svendsen has divided his fantasia into four sections, 
each presumably having some reference to the drama, though what 
that reference is he leaves us to find out as best we can. This is 
unfortunate, because the music would gain considerable and much 
needed help towards interest and attraction, through obvious links 
with Shakspere’s play. Links being absent, it stands alone to be 
judged for itself, and through this ordeal it does not pass altogether 
scatheless, The passages are, for the most part, laboured, and the 
impression left on the mind is one of vagueness in point of meaning, 
unaccompanied by any special sense of beauty or sublimity. The 
second norelty—a rhapsody in E flat for orchestra—favoured the 
audience with Herr Raff's musical idea of ‘‘ Hvening.”” This work 
was not altogether a stranger, having once been performed at 
the Crystal Palace : but we are much disposed to doubt whether it 
will ever become intimately known. Against the feeling of the 
music we have nothing to say. It is as dreamy, melancholy, and 
subdued as the influences of the hour when ‘‘day is dying in the 
West.” But why does Herr Raff, almost from beginning to end, so 
torture his harmonies? It really seems as though he shrank with 
horror from the sequence of two common chords, and held the 
scholastic resolution of a discord to be a sign of weakness. Hence, 
with his continual use of augmented and diminished intervals, and 
his perpetual resolution of one discord upon another, this piece gives 
us the idea of an orchestra in pain. ‘The music moans like the 
sough of wind through winter's trees, and its effect is to harrow up 
the soul rather than to soothe it with a feeling of tranquillity 
and rest, 

A young French composer, M. Benjamin Godard, made his first 
bow to an English audience in the third novelty—an Introduction 
and Rondo for pianoforte and orchestra, inscribed to Mdme 
Montigny-Rémaury, and by that talented lady brought to England 
for performance. M. Godard, though only thirty years of age, has 
composed sixty works, of which the Introduction and Rondo ranks as 
forty-ninth. If all are as good as the one now in question, we 
ought soon to make their acquaintance. This composer has some- 
thing to say in his own fashion, and in the present case he says it 
well. Both movements bear the impress of distinct individuality. 
They are essentially modern in character and colouring, but have 
nothing in common with modern vagueness and empty bombast. 
The melodies are striking, the details piquant, and the orchestration 
skilful and happy. Moreover, a distinct sphere is assigned to the 
solo instrument, which remains a solo instrument throughout, and 
is not mixed up with and lost among the ranks of the orchestra, 
Mdme Montigny-Rémaury played the leading part with all the skill 
and effect previously exemplified in a brilliant performance of 
Weber's Concert-Stiick, and she has a right to congratulate herself 
upon having introduced M. Godard under excellent auspices. 

The familiar things in the programme, besides the Concert-Stuck, 
were Mozart’s Symphony in C (Jupiter) and the overture to Zampa. 
These, as well as the novelties, were performed in a manner which 
indicated considerable improvement. Mr Ganz is evidently not 
disposed to stand still. In the absence of Mr Sims Reeves, through 
indisposition, Mdme Mary Cummings appeared as vocalist, her songs 
being ‘‘ Cangio d’aspetta ” and ‘‘ Nobil Signor.”—D, T, 








_Mad. Pauline Lucca has been giving some extra performances at 
Viena to help Herr Jauner, the retiring director, out of a diffi- 
culty. 

Mdlle Caroline Salla will not come to London this year, as was 
——— Her engagement for St Petersburgh next season is 
renewed, 
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A DISCOVERY OF SOME WATER. 


A popular comedian and theatrical manager has just made a 
very startling discovery. He had in a discussion with a brother 
manager asserted that there lived in the neighbourhood of Vienna 
a distinguished musician of the name of Kluhn. This led to a 
wager and to an enquiry, when the following facts were elicited, 

Johann Nepomuck Kluhn, born in 1810 at the village of 
Seidlitzbrunnen in Moravia, a great adept in the art of modern 
instrumentation, has re-scored the whole of Beethoven's sym- 
phonies and has thus to a great extent repaired the immortal 
composer's often deplored deficiency in that special branch of 
musical science. The original manuscripts of Kluhn’s amended 
scores of the Pastoral and C minor symphonies are in the hands of 
Artaria, the well-known Viennese publisher, who has kindly per- 

. mitted autograph — to be taken and to be forwarded to 
London, thereby making Johnny a richer and Tommy a wiser 
man, 


—o—— 


BRUSSELS, 
( Correspondence, ) 

The members of the Vienna Miinnergesangverein who came to 
offer, in the name of Austria, a vocal tribute to the Princess 
Stéphanie, betrethed of the Crown Prince of Austria, have been 
lionized by Court and public. After a Serenade at the Palace of 
Laeken, with choruses written for the occasion by Chorus-masters 
Weinwurm and Kremser, were performed, the Queen presented Dr 
Olschbauer, President of the Association, with a white and red streamer, 
of silk, bearing embroidered onit in gold : “* En souvenir reconnaissant de 
UAubade du 20 Mai, 1880,” with the Royal Arms and the Belgium 
motto, “ L'Union fait la Force,” underneath, The coat of arms is 
adorned with real pearls, emeralds, and rubies. The Queen affixed 
the streamer to the banner of the Association. During the 
soirée the same evening at the Royal Palace, the members sang ‘‘ An 
der schiénen blauen Donau” and a parody of Schiller’s ‘* Hand- 
schuh.” The next day the Association gave a performance at the 
ThéAtre de la Monnaie for the benefit of the poor. The net receipts 
amounted to about 15,000 francs. When the orchestra had played 
the national hymns of Austria and Belgium, the members of the 
Association were greeted with cheers and each piece was enthusiastically 
received. After the first part, in addition to a wreath, with silver 
embroidered oak leaves, two cases and a large lyre, the top of which 
was adorned with a crown of embossed silver, were handed to the 
Association. A wreath, interwoven with ribbons of the Austrian 
and Belgian colours, encompassed the lyre and crown. In each of 
the cases was a gold medal with the head of the King on the obverse ; 
and on the reverse, the motto: ‘‘ Ville de Bruxelles. Reconnaissance 
par U Association pour secourir les pauvres honteux au Maennergesang- 
verein de Vienne, May, 1880.” ‘‘ Société royale de Philanthropie de 
Bruxelles, 21, Mai.” The lyre wasa present from the Société royale 
des Artisans ré-unis, and the wreath was sent by the Commune of 
Brussels, The King decorated Dr Olschbauer with the Officer's 
cross and Herren Kremser, Weinwurm, Kramer, and Weyl, as 
composers and writers of the special choruses, with the Knight’s 
cross of the Order of Leopold. When the five newly decorated 
members of the Order came forward, the public again broke out in a 
tempest of applause. Of the pieces in this part of the programme, 
Kremser’s arrangement of ‘‘ Altniederliindisch ” had to be repeated ; 
Weinwurm’s ‘ Alpenstimmen,” too, pleased immensely. At the 
conclusion, and when the two national hymns had again been 
played, the public still continued applauding. Hereupon the singers 
ro ig sr and gave Strauss’s ‘‘ Donauwalzer.” The audience then 
took leave—not, however, till they had once more brought the 
singers again and again to the front. 

—0o-— 
MUSICIANS AND VOCALISTS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Srk,—As cnly gentlemen as a rule write on matters Musical, any- 
thing from one who happens to have the misfortune to belong to the 
weaker sex will scarcely be acceptable. Be that as it may, I send 
you a few thoughts, and leave it to you to insert them in your paper 
if you deem them worthy, if not, commit them to the flames. On 
no account please print them out of courtesy, for that would be doing 
your subscribers an injustice, for which they would thank neither 
you nor me, I read most of the musical ree and hear of 
musicians and vocalists being variously defined, but _as so many of 
these definitions seem to differ from each other, I am going to 
try a venture and give my woman’s opinion. I begin negatively, 
aud say an executant however admirable is not in a of 
that facility a musician. Nor is ho or she who writes Waltzes, 




















Galops, and Songs, one of necessity. But, to leave the negative, he 
is a musician who knows what he hears and can write it down, not 
the relative, but the absolute notes, and not only the notes of a 
melody, but all the harmonic combinations. But this is not all, for 
much of this may be done through his having what is called the 
natural “ gift of pitch,” and musicians as such are not so by nature, 
It is Art that makes the musician; and very many persons are 
perfect strangers to this natural gift of pitch, and yet are grand 
musicians notwithstanding.* 

It may be accepted, too,that he is a musician who can write down his 
musical thoughts unaided by any musical instrument, provided that 
these thoughts do not openly violate (‘‘ openly ” is good.—Dr BiipeE.) 
the rules of musical grammar and the art of composition. (Qy.—for a 
meaning ?—Dr. BuipGe.) He may not at present be able to write 
a fugue or to score for an orchestra, but these attainments are within 
his reacli, and therefore he is entitled to be styled a musician. (Qy. 
—Dr Burnée.) 

You see I am not desirous of taking up too much of your space, 
and therefore I do not avail myself—in fact, I cannot—of those elegant 
links in composition which make writing both graceful and pleasing. I 
fear my reasoning again would betray the sex to which I belong were 
I not to subscribe this letter. However, I have yet to give an 
equally brief definition cf a vocalist—this I will do as before, first 
negatively. He or she who sings, that is, goes through the tune of 
a song, even if the words are heard, unless the rules of the art are 
observed, is not a vocalist. He need not be a musician according to 
the previous definition ; but he who would present a rightful claim 
to the title of a vocalist should know music, using the word in its 
ordinary sense ;—he should know well how to phrase his song—he 
should know how to obtain a climax in singing, how to accent his 
music, how to join his notes or to sound them, without slurring 
them. To this knowledge he should unite the following, which 
pertains to the words of the song :—He should make their senti- 
ment his own; take care that the verbal and musical accent agree, 
or where there is a failure of that, to make a compromise which 
would be injurious to neither ; and fail not to make the colour of his 
tones accord with the sentiment he is expressing, as love, hatred, 
satire, rage, &c., must be differently expressed, not as to the loud- 
ness of the sound, but as to the emotion which should be felt in the 
notes. It will be taken for granted that the consonants in the words 
should be distinctly pronounced, and that the vowels should have 
their proper phase of sound. I ought to have said before, that to 
sing at sight is essential to a vocalist. Those who have not this gift 
by nature can acquire it by habitually reading fresh pieces of vocal 
music, which is the way boys in cathedral choirs usually attain the 
art. I fear you will deem me a trespasser upon your space, which 
is my reason for not saying more upon this subject. Why I have 
said so much is that as so many of the gentlemen have their say, it 
is only right that a member of the weaker sex should occasionally 
use a pen. Yours very truly, CATHERINE PENNA. 

44, Westbourne Park Road. 








SHAKSPERE AT Drury LAaNE.—The latest revival of Shakspere’s 
As You Like It is now transferred to Drury Lane, with the same com- 
pany and the same completeness of accessories which had secured 
for the comedy at the Imperial a consecutive run unparalleled in 
histrionic annals, and all admirers of the poetical drama will concur 
in wishing equal success to a well-directed theatrical enterprise, now 
attaining more expanded proportions. The one hundredth perform- 
ance was given at this theatre last evening, in the presence of a 
very numerous and highly-appreciative audience, and, probably 
influenced by a remembrance of the associations attached to a build- 
ing linked with so many illustrious names in dramatic records, 
additional efforts seemed to be made by all concerned in the repre- 
sentation to satisfy the critical requirements of even the most 
exacting spectators. The general excellence of a rendering which 
is in most respects far superior to any the playgoer has witnessed 
of late years has been already so fully acknowledged that nothing 
more is needed on the present occasion than the brief chronicle of a 
theatrical event possessing special interest at this time. Warm and 
well-deserved plaudits, accompanied throughout the admirable act- 
ing of Miss Litton as Rosalind, and the distribution of frequent 
pon Sari of applause among such earnest and capable interpreters of 
the Shaksperian text as Messrs Hermann Vezin, W. Farren, Kyrle 
Bellew, and Lionel Brough afforded repeated proofs of the gratifica- 
tion of the audience.—E. L. B. 

(Thus worthily does Augustus Harris, our new lessee of “Old 
Drury,” bestow his summer weeks—en attendant, be it always 


understood.—W. D. D.] 


* No art can inculcate a sense of pitch, which rarely comes after early 
youth, Name your “ grand musicians” who have not had it, —Dr Buipex 
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MICHAEL IVANOVITCH GLINKA. 
(Continued from page 330. ) 
IV. 


The death of Glinka’s father occurred at this period, and about 
a year afterwards the composer’s marriage, The limits prescribed 
to this notice prevent.our entering into details connected with the 
latter event. The Memoirs, however, furnish some highly curious 
particulars about it. The union was an unhappy one. The lady 
whom Glinka married was, it appears, rather pretty, but without 
mind, insensible to music, and incapable of understanding the 
man whose existence she shared without taking part in it. All she 
dreamed of was dress, balls, parties, and carriages. When Glinka 
was writing Life for the Czar, his wife complained of his spending 
the whole of his income on the purchase of music-paper! This 
was not all. On the marriage-day, one of his new brothers-in-law 
said to him: “ Listen, Michael. Do not let your mother-in-law 
enter your house.” The young husband would not, or could not, 
follow this advice, though it came from a good source ; he con- 
sented to live with his wife's mother. His happiness suffered in 
consequence. Gradually he became weaned from his home. There 
were numerous scenes, seasoned by his mother-in-law with bad 
Russian, accompanied by a vocal humming like the noise of the 
samovar, when the tea boils. Then came a separation, followed 
subsequently by a regular divorce. All this is related in the 
Memorrs in a tone of irony mingled with sadness; a kind of 
“humour,” which is very captivating. After he was separated 
from his wife, the poor fellow sought a refuge in maternal affec- 
tion, and, when his mother died of old age, he found a mot 
faithful and most devoted friend in his sister, Mad. Schestakof, 
whose house became his, and who never ceased to display towards 
him, living or dead, all the marks of reverential admiration. Let 
us now treat of his musical career, which was only too short and 
did not really begin till the epoch in his life at which we have now 
arrived, 

When he had settled down in St Petersburgh, Glinka soon 
found an opportunity of entering a select set who used to visit, 
in the Winter Palace, Joukovski, a celebrated poet and tutor to 
the Czarewitch, now Alexander II. He used to meet there 
Pouchkine, Gogol, Pletnef, Koukolnick, and others. Literary 
problems were discussed in a spirit of revival, based on the man- 
ners, beliefs, and traditions of Russia. Glinka was a witness to 
the awakening of the national poetry, and among all these men 


of talent he plucked up heart to mention his desire of founding | 
Russian opera. The Italians had, up to then, reigned alone in | 


music, at least, upon the stage, It is easy to imagine with what 
eagerness the notion was welcomed. ‘The circle of regenerating 
poets made much of the young musician so full of energy, whose 
talent they appreciated, and who had determined that he, too, 
— shake off the foreign yoke and raise an altar to his native 
and. 

_ A subject was soon found: that of Ivan Soussanine. The time 
is about 1613, at the commencement of the still reigning Romanof 
dynasty. After the death of the Czar, Boris Goudonof, the Poles 
invaded the Russian empire and advanced as far as Moscow. Re- 
pelled, vanquished, and too much exhausted again to try the 
fortune of war, they resolved on having recourse to other means. 
It was determined, at the council of Sigismond, to carry off the 
newly-elected Czar, Michael Romanof; Russia, thus deprived of 
her head, could not fail to succumb in the struggle. The plan 
would have succeeded but for the address and heroism of a 
peasant, Ivan Soussanine, who, summoned to guide to the Czar’s 
dwelling-place the Poles charged with carrying out the expedition, 
contrived to lead them astray into the midst of a marshy forest. 
When they found they had been deceived, it was too late to seize 
Romanof, whom Soussanine had warned ; they could be revenged 
for their disappointment only on the man they had chosen as 
guide. The old peasant perished a victim to his patriotic strata- 
gem, but the Czar was saved and Holy Russia free ! 

Such was the subject of the drama which Joukowski unfolded 
before Glinka’s eyes. One scene was first indicated : Soussanine’s 
touching monologue in the midst of the forest when he is about to 
undergo the penalty of his devotion, his farewell to life, his cries of 
hope, palpitating with the violent love felt by the Russian peasant 
for his sovereign and his wretched home—all this struck most 
forcibly the composer's imagination, Around this culminating 








point, it was easy to arrange a dramatic plot. Secondary personages 
were added: Antonide, Soussanine’s daughter, and her intended 
husband, Sabinine. To render the hero’s devotion to his country 
and to his Emperor still more touching, it is during the festivities 
of his children’s marriage that the Poles are made to come and 
fetch him away. Another character, a “ breeches-part,” com- 
pleted marvellously well the vocal quartet ; that of Vania, an 
orphan boy, still very young, who has found a home in Soussanine’s 
hut. Vania was to be the messenger of safety dispatched by the 
old peasant to the young Czar, and the scene in which he comes 
during the night and knocks at the door of the castle of the 
Rurick’s, to warn Michael Romanof of the danger which menaces 
him, was an eminently dramatic and musical conception, possessing 
the merit of rare originality. 

Soussanine dead and the Emperor saved, the piece might be 
extended by a splendid epilogue: the Czar’s coronation in the 
Kremlin. ‘The scenery would here lend marvellous assistance to 
the inspired accents of the musician. The magic of ancient 
recollections would be evoked; the grand voice of their native 
land would be made to speak, and the mise-en-scéne, dealing with 
large numbers, would communicate to the spectators the intoxication 
of popular enthusiasm! What Russian breast would not beat 
high at a sight like this: the founder of the dynasty acclaimed 
and crowned in the Cathedral of the Assumption, within the 
old and legendary Kremlin, where the heart of Russia seems to 
live and palpitate. And amid the cries of enthusiasm and of 
victory, what would not be the effect produced by the chorus 
bewailing the heroic and touching death of the old peasant ! 

There was another side of the story which also attracted Glinka, 
The whole of the second act took place in the Polish Camp. The 
composer conceived the idea of contrasting the two musical nationali- 
ties, one with the other. This act and the different scenes in which 
the Polish soldiers would afterwards appear, afford opportunities 
for special colouring. They would consequently be characterised 
by means of particular rliythms, tonality,and modulation. This 
very fact would give still greater prominence to the thought 
running through the rest of the work, which, as the reader will 
remember, Glinka desired to make thoroughly national. “ I want,” 
he has told us, “ my dear countrymen to feel at home in it.” 

The reader will no doubt remark the striking analogy 
connecting these ideas and this plan with a system of lyric tragedy 
which has since made, and is still making a great deal of noise in the 
world, We shall return to the subject; at present we content 
ourselves with simply alluding to it. 

Thus, in the first act, the betrothal of the young couple afforded 
an opportunity for a broad picture of the patriarchal manners 
distinguishing the Russian peasants, while, in the second, there 
would be the spectacle of a féte in the sumptuous abode of a 
magnate. The diverse events of the drama filled the other acts 
up to the final picture of the coronation. We have already cited 
the two principal incidents, so poetic in themselves and treated 
so successfully by the composer: the mission of young Vania to 
Romanof, whom he has to warn while it is yet time, and the scene 
which Glinka calls the “‘ Wood Scene,” that is ; Soussanine’s grand 
recitative, when awaiting death. 

(To be continued.) 


oa @ 


THE RHINE FESTIVAL AT COLOGNE, 
( Correspondence. ) 

As it began, so it continued, a great success, the Festival of the 
Lower Rhine. One of the principal features of the second da 
was the performance of Schumann’s A minor Concerto by Mad. 
Schumann. When she concluded, the audience burst out into a 
hurricane of applause, and the orchestra gave a “ Tusch,” or 
flourish, Another attraction was Ferdinand Hiller’s remarkable 
cantata, Die Nacht, one of the most effective and most inspired 
works the venerable master ever wrote. It produced as deep an 
impression at this Festival as it did on its first production, 
eighteen years ago. The composer received an “ovation,” one 
factor in which was the presentation to him of two laurel wreaths. 
The programme included, also, another cantata: Bach's “ Pfingst- 
cantate,” or “ Whitsuntide Cantata,” and Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony. On the third day, half the programme was, as usual, 
devoted to the solo artists, and Joachim achieved a triumph by hia 
magnificent rendering of Beethoven's Violin Concerto, 
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CARL AUGUST KREBS. 


The death of Herr Carl August Krebs, the well-known Capell- 
meister of Dresden, is an event which should not pass 
unrecognized in this country. As an artist he was not much 
known amongst us, although his compositions have, from time to 
time, had a place in our concert programmes and won for him the 
recognition due to an earnest and able musician. The connection 
between Herr Krebs and English amateurs was rather personal 
than artistic. Many remember him as having introduced to us 
whilst she was yet a mere child his highly-gifted daughter Marie, 
whose frequent visits to England have since kept alive an appre- 
ciation of the skill and devotion shown by him in his efforts to 
cultivate her talents to the highest, pitch. Mdlle Krebs, whom 
English music-lovers regard as almost one of themselves, may be 
assured that she has their sympathy in the loss not only of a father, 
but of a “ guide, philosopher, and friend,” along the devious and 
difficult paths of art. The career of Herr Krebs, if neither brilliant 
nor romantic, was that of a man devoted heart and soul to the 
work he undertook, His was not the world-wide mission of a Beet- 
hoven or a Mozart. But with what success he laboured in a more 
restricted sphere, the record of his life and the testimony so amply 
borne since his death put in the clearest light. From a very 
early age his inclination towards music was determined and irre- 
sistible. The good lady and well-known vocalist, Mdme Krebs who 
adopted him on the death of his mother, Mdme Miedke, and whose 
name he took, destined him for the pulpit. But as with many 
another born musician, so with Krebs, He gravitated into the pro- 
fession of the artdivine as bya natural law, and at twenty-three years 
of age found himself musical director of the Hamburgh Theatre. 
In that post he remained till 1850, meanwhile using the com- 
poser’s pen as industriously as the conductor’s bdton. It was here 
that he produced his successful opera, Agnes Bemauren, a work 
still spoken of with admiration. In 1851, Krebs removed to 
Dresden, and dwelt in that city for the rest of his life. Till 1872 
he discharged the functions of capellmeister at the Royal Chapel 
and Opera, removing then to the Catholic Cathedral, to the ser- 
vice of which he devoted his whole energies. His Dresden period 
was prolific in works for the pianoforte, songs, and church music, 
no small proportion of which obtained more than local recognition. 
Herr Krebs’ first wife having died at Hamburgh, he contracted a 
second marriage soon after his removal to Dresden, his choice 
falling upon Mdlle Aloysia Michalesi, one of the court singers. 
This lady became the mother of the Marie Krebs whom a German 
paper has just described as the “greatest pride and joy ” of the 
worthy capellmeister’s life. Herr Krebs died on May 16th, at 
the ripe age of seventy-six, and musical Germany was fully and 
honourably represented around his grave by those competent and 
anxious to testify to the loss sustained in the removal of an able 
professor and a good man.—I]), T. 


—o—— 


THE COMEDIE FRANQAISE. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World,” ) 


Smr,—The Committee of the Comédie Francaise have deliberately 
and obstinately refused M. Coquelin permission to fulfil his engage- 
ment with Mr Mayer. This engagement was made last September, 
and has been ratified at various times since that date. It was 
accepted and acted upon by me as early as October last, and, 
through me, was accepted by my subscribers and the public. The 
first intimation 1 got of this decision is in a letter from M. Coquelin 
to Mr Mayer, which arrived in London on Friday, May 28, the 
fifth day of the present season of French plays, and months after 
our programme had been published and our heavy subscription 
invited and secured. I have no reason to expect discourtesy—I 
might use a stronger term—from the Committee of the Comédie 
Francaise. I received M. Febvre with Z’Ami Fritz in 1877. I 
paid him handsomely for his visit, and I never told him how much 
I lost by the transaction. When the whole Comédie Frangaise 
visited this country last year I paid them punctually all they asked 
—£9,600—for their six weeks’ representations, and I and my 
friends showed them as much civility as possible during their stay 
in London. The engagement of Mdme Sarah Bernhardt and M. 
Coquelin, long before it was advertised, was kept no secret from 
the committee, and with the cause or causes of Mdme Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s resignation of her membership of the Comédie 


Francaise I had nothing to do. Mdme Bernhardt, as all 
the world knows, resigned, and kept her engagement here at all 


| costs. The committee, thinking more of its wounded dignity than 





of the reputation of one of its most distinguished members--M. 
Coquelin, a soeiétatre of nearly twenty years’ standing—refuse him 
permission to play with Mdme Sarah Bernhardt. In this singular 
view of M. Coquelin’s duty to Mr Mayer, to me, and to the English 
public, I regret to say they appear to be sustained by MM. 
Gambetta -and Denormandie, the two arbitrators to whom the 
matter was referred. Force majeure is a very fine phrase, but in 
this country it does not release an honourable man from a written 
engagement, or even from a verbal promise. It remains to be 
seen what view the French law courts will take of this broken 
engagement. I can only apologise to my subscribers for any 
trouble I have innocently put them to, and say that I am ready 
to return them their subscriptions for the Coquelin representations 
if they are unwilling to accept Mdme Sarah Bernhardt’s perform- 
ances as an equivalent. Mdme Sarah Bernhardt has very 
generously placed herself entirely in our hands, but I think, as far as 
next week is concerned, there will be no occasion to tax her further 
than to ask her to repeat “ Frou-Frou” and “ Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur.” During a management of twelve years, with singularly 
varied and complicated engagements, this is the first time I have 
had to apologise for unredeemed promises. 

The box-office will be open on Saturday morning at ten o'clock, 
and will be kept open all day for the necessary business in con- 
nection with this matter. 3 

Joun HoLiinesHEaD. 


ee 


CONCERT. 

THE sixth annual Students’ Concert of the ‘‘ National Academy ” 
for the Higher Development of Pianoforte Playing (president, Mr 
Franklin Taylor; director, Mr Oscar Beringer) took place at the 
Langham Hall, on Saturday afternoon, May 8th. We subjoin the 
programme :— 

Impromptu on a Theme from Schumann’s Manfred, Op. 66, for two pianos 
(Reinecke)—Misses Freda Porter and E, Wildey ; Sonata, Op. 10, No. 3, 
first movement (Beethoven)—Miss Rolls; Concerto for piano and orchestra 
(MS.), first movement (Dubracq)—Master Dubrucq ; Etudes Symphoniques 
en forme de Variations, Op. 13 (Schumann)—Miss Randegger; Fantaisie in 
DD minor (Mozart)—Miss Mildred Mackeson; Concerto in A minor, Op. 54, 
first movement (Schumann)—Master Aldridge ; Rondo in G, Op. 51 (Beet- 
hoven)—Miss Jessie MacMahon; ‘ Les Contrastes,” for two pianos (eight 
hands), Op. 115 (Moscheles)—Misses Springmiihl, E. Springmihl, Stonard, 
and Emily Callwell. 

—_90—— 


PROVINCIAL. 

CHELTENHAM.—The Musical Society gave its last concert of the 
present season on Saturday evening, the 8th inst., the works being 
Gounod’s Messe Solennelle and Faust (full selection). The Assembly 
Room was filled, and the concert a great success, the only dis- 
appointment being Mrs F. Daubeny’s inability, on account of indis- 
position, to sing the operatic music in which she is so great a 
proficient. Too much praise cannot be awarded to Mr A. E. Dyer, 
the conductor, to the choir, and, last not least, to Mr E. G. Wood- 
ward and his orchestra. 








On their road from St Petersburgh to Paris, Mad. Salla and M. 
Bouhy sang at Warsaw. Mad. Salla is re-engaged for next season 
at St Petersburgh. 

A French operatic company, under the management of M. Jour- 
dain, and numbering among its members Mad. Lacombe-Dupres, is 
performing at Strassburg. 

Mp. Matvrzz1.—A new comer, Mdlle Malvezzi by name, has 
been for some time in London. She has sung at the Floral Hall Con- 
certs, where the chief artists of Mr Gye’s company are, fortnight 
after fortnight, to be heard, and has sung, we believe, elsewhere in 
private. The opinions we have heard expressed in quarters where 
opinion means something is that Mdlle Malvezzi is a vocalist of 
the highest promise, with a beautiful voice and an artistic way of 
employing it. Hopes are entertained that she may have an oppor- 
tunity, not long hence, of appearing on the classic boards of the 
Royal Italian Opera, and thus obtaining the wide appreciation 
which would influence her future career, 
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HONOUR TO BOTH! 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

A short time since, Mdlle Bianchi, now one of the most popu- 
lar members of the Imperial Operahouse, received notice that 
she would have to appear as Violetta in La Traviata before the 
close of the season. She immediately begged the manager to 
defer the performance till some future date, since the part of 
Violetta was one of Mad. Adelina Patti’s greatest triumphs, and 
the impression she produced in it such that no other artist could 
possibly hope to hold her own against it so soon after the gifted 
lady’s appearance in the character. Though not taking the same 
view of the matter, Herr Jauner yielded to Mdlle Bianchi’s 
request, which does her as much honour as it is flattering to Mad. 
Patti.— Vienna, June 1st. 

0 


JULES BENEDICT. 


The following account of Sir Julius Benedict's artistic career is 
taken from the Dictionary of Music and Musicitans—editel by 
George Grove, D.C.L. :— 


‘Sir Julius Benedict was born at Stuttgart, November 27, 1804. 
Sir Julius is one of the most eminent of the numerous foreign 
musicians who have settled in England since Handel’s time. As 
composer, performer, and teacher of music, he has now held an 
exceptionally high position in this country for upwards of forty 
years. After studying under Hummel at Weimar—during which 
he saw Beethoven (March 8, 1827)—he was, in his seventeenth year, 
presented by the illustrious pianist to Weber, who received him 
into his house, and from the beginning of 1821 until the end of 1824, 
treated him, in Sir Julius’s own words, ‘not only as a pupil, but as 
a son.’ At the age of nineteen young Benedict was, on Weber’s 
recommendation, appointed to conduct a series of operatic perform- 
ances at Vienna. A few years afterwards we find him as chef- 
dorchestre at the San Carlo at Naples, where he produced his first 
opera, Giacinta ed Ernesto—a work which seems to have been too 
German for the Neapolitan taste. On the other hand, J Portoghesi 
in Goa, which Benedict composed in 1830 for Stuttgart, may have 
been found too Italian for the Germans ; since, unsuccessful in the 
city for which it was specially written, it was warmly received by 
the operatic public of Naples. The youthful master, who showed 
himself a German among the Italians, and an Italian among the 
Germans, went in 1835 to Paris, at that time the head-quarters of 
Rossini and Meyerbeer, a frequent place of rendezvous for Donizetti 
and Bellini, and the home of Auber, Hérold, and Adolphe Adam, of 
Halévy, Berlioz, and Félicien David. At Paris Benedict made the 
acquaintance of Malibran, who suggested his visiting London ; and 
from 1835 until now we have had Weber’s favourite pupil residing 
permanently among us. In 1836 Benedict was appointed to the 
musical direction of the Opera Buffa, started by the late John Mitchell 
at the Lyceum Theatre. Here he brought out with success a little 
work called Un Anno ed un Giorno, originally given in 1836 at 


Naples. In 1838 he produced his first English opera, The Gipsy's | 
Warning—known in the present day to those who are not acquainted | 


with it as a whole by the very dramatic air for the bass voice, 
‘Rage, thou angry storm.’ Benedict was engaged at Drury Lane 
Theatre as orchestral conductor throughout that period of Mr 
Bunn’s management during which Balfe’s most successful works 
were brought out. To this period belong Benedict’s finest operas, 
The Brides of Venice and The Crusaders, both produced at Drury 
Lane under the composer’s immediate direction. In 1850 Benedict 
accompanied Jenny Lind to the United States, and directed 
the whole of the concerts given by the ‘Swedish Nightingale,’ 
with such unexampled success, during her famous American tour. 
On his return to England he accepted an engagement as musical 
conductor at Her Majesty's Theatre, and afterwards at Drury Lane, 
whither Mr Mapleson’s establishment was for a time transferred. 


When in 1860 Mr Mapleson was about to produce (at Her Majesty's | 
Theatre) an Italian version of Oberon, he naturally turned to the | 
composer who, above all others, possessed the secret of Weber's | 
| concerts, 
Oberon composed for the English stage, but absolutely necessary | 


style, and requested him to supply the recitatives wanting in the 


for the work in Italianised form. Benedict added recitatives which 
may now be looked upon as belonging inseparably to the Italian 
Oberon. Eighteen hundred and sixty was also the year of Benedict's 
beautiful cantata on the subject of Undine—produced at the 
Norwich Festival—in which Clara Novello made her last public 





appearance. In 1862, soon after the remarkable success of Mr Dion 
Boucicault’s Colleen Bawn, Benedict brought out The Lily of Killarney, 
for which Mr Oxenford (probably in collaboration with Mr 
Boucicault) had furnished the excellent libretto. In 1863 he 
composed the cantata of Richard Caur de Lion for the Norwich 
Festival of that year. His operetta, 7'he Bride of Song, was given at 
Covent Garden in 1864; his oratorio of St Cecilia at the Norwich 
Festival in 1866; that of St Peter, at the Birmingham Festival 
of 1870. As ‘conductor’ at chamber-concerts, where the duties of 
the musician so entitled consist in accompanying the singers on the 
pianoforte, and in seeing generally that nothing goes wrong, 
Benedict has come at least as often before the public as in his 
character of orchestral chief. With rare interruptions he has 
cflisiated as conductor at the Monday Popular Concerts since they 
first started, now some sixtéen* years ago. His own annual 
con:ert has been looked upon for the last forty years at least as one 
of the great festivals of the musical season. There is no form of music 
which this versatile composer has not cultivated, and though more 
prolific masters may have lived, it would be difficult to name one 
who has laboured with success in so many different styles. In 1873 
a symphony by the now veteran composer was performed for the first 
time at the Crystal Palace ; anda second in the following year ; sothat.a 
complete edition of Benedict’s works would include, besides ballads 
and pianoforte fantasias, operas, oratorios, and cantatas, compo- 
sitions in the highest form of orchestral music. Sir Julius 
received the honour of knighthood in 1871. On the occasion 
of his seventieth birthday he was named Knight Commander 
of the Orders of Francis and Joseph (Austria), and of Frederic 
(Wurtemberg). It was determined in the same year, by his 
numerous English friends, to offer him a testimonial ‘ in appreciation 
of his labours during forty years for the advancement of art, and as 
a token of their esteem.’ In accordance with this resolution a 
service of silver, including a magnificent group of candelabra, 
was presented to Sir Julius the following summer, at Dudley 
House, before a number of the most distinguished musicians 
and amateurs in London. Besides being a member of the before- 
mentioned Austrian and Wurtembergian orders, Sir Julius 
Benedict has been decorated by the Sovereigns of Prussia, Italy, 
Belgium, Sweden, Portugal, and Hanover.” 


(To be continued, ) 
er ere 


WAIFS. 

A Vocal Festival was held at Buda on Whit-Sunday. 

Mdlle Tagliana, of the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, is expected in 
Milan. 

The Orchestral Society of Naples will consist of 150 active profes- 
sional members. 

Déhler’s posthumous opera, Tancreda, will be performed at the 
Politeama, Rome. 

Jules de Swert is composing an opera, with a book founded on 
Scott’s Kenilworth. 

Teresina Singer has been created honorary member of the Milan 
Societa del Quartetto Corale. 

_ An exhibition of musical instruments and books of musical instruc- 

tion is to be held at St Petersburgh. 

Mad. Reicher-Kindermann, late of the Theatre Royal, Munich, is 
engaged at the Stadttheater, Leipsic. 

Mdlle Bettaque, of the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, is engaged for 
next season at the Stadttheater, Mayence. 

The Grand-Duke of Baden has bestowed the Order of the Zihrin- 
ger Lion on Heinrich Hofmann, the composer. 

The Stanislaus Order has been conferred on Herr A. Gutheil, of 
Moscow, music publisher to the Emperor of Russia. 

M. Vachot, formerly manager of the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, has been appointed manager of the Grand-Théatre, Lyons. 

Carl Heymann has resigned his professorship at the Frankfort 
Conservatory, to devote himself exclusively to composition and 


A prominent feature at the recent, Baden Musical Festival was a 


| Pyrophone,” or “‘ Fire-Organ.” The tone of the instrument was 
| praised, but the stench it emitted had few admirers. 





* Twenty-one years.—W.D,D. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND sideaeat ly OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
rice 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his ew ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 

VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 

Tice 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

N.B.—These Voca! Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MokI, are invalu- 
able bot! to Students and Professors. 





"New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLPEGE” — 
|? PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Curct. Price 6s. London: DuncAN Davison & 


Co., 244, Regent Street. 

«This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whiist the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvemerit of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —/ictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucey 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Musie Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMmonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. _ 
For invigorating and ents te on, and removing affections of 
e 


‘oat. 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE’ is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practica! Medicine( Longman & Co, ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all tie 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santiey, &c. Soid in 
boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 

the Colonies. 








“ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
UST PUBLISHED. “ON THE GOLDEN 


Words by Mary Mark Lemon, Music by Istporr DE Lira. 


SANDS.” 


Price 4s. 





“ On the golden sands, on the golden sands, 

When the sun set over the sea, 

And revealed the shore of the far off lands, 
I wandered there with thee. 

We heard the flow of the ceaseless waves, 
And watched their foam-touched crest, 

And our hearts were full of mystery, 
And sweet, unfathomed rest,” 


Lendge : Duncay Davwon & Co., 944, Regent Sirest, W._ 
NEW SONG BY F. H. COWEN. 
“A FAREWELL.” Song. Words by the Author of “ John 


Halifax.” Music by Freperic H. CoweN. Price 4s, London: Duncan 

Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 

THE RIGHT WAY TO GO (Song of the Old Companion). 

Words and Music by FreDERICK PENNA. Price 3s. London; Duncan 

Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street ; where my be obtained ‘They named her 

— before me” and ‘‘ Days of Childhood,” Words and Music by FrepericK 

ENNA. 











NEW SONG BY DR, SPARK. 
“VOICES CALLING.” Song. Words by Russrit Gray. 
Music by WILLIAM SPARK, Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“A new song, entitled ‘ Voices Calling,’ published by Messrs Duncan Davison 
& Oo., of Regent Street, London, is one of Dr Spark’s most effective and pleasing 
solo compositions, It is written in E flat, and whilst both key and time remain 
unchanged, it affords ample scope for expression, and is fairly within the range of 
an ordinary voice. Perhaps the only exception is in an alternative note in the last 
verse, where, however, the singer who does not rise to A above the line has the 
option of taking the original D, The accompaniments are ably written, and the 
song should become popular.”—/eeds Mercury. 


HER VOICE.” 
“JER VOICE.” Ianacz Gresone’s popular Song (poetry 


by “A Boldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme Enriquez, is published, 
price 4s,, by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Bioes Street, W. 











AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 
\ ESSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 4 5 ae 
CHICKERING & SONS, aa 
of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 


other similar instruments. 
CHAPPELL & CO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 








have accepted the SOLE AGENCY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 4 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American : 
prices. 4. 


Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 
CHAPPELL & CO.’S i 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS, = 


Manuracturep By CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. : 2 




















THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 
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COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 


ot a wl Donen: PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 































With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fiugered by i 
Epwarp F. RimBautt. Price 1s, 6d. net. uy 
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STEPHEN HELLER'S 
PIANOFORTE STUDIES. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, 
Comprising Op. 16, Op. 45, Op. 46, Op. 47, Op. 90, Op. 125, Op. 188. 


PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED BY 


LINDSAY SLOPER. 


In Twenty Books, each 6s.; or, in 8 Volumes, each, nett, £1. 





SYDNEY SMITHS 
PIANOFORTE METHOD. 


This unrivalled work is now firmly established as the Pianoforte Instruction-Book in nearly all the principal educational establishments 
in Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, the United States of America, India, Australia, New Zealand, &c. It is supplied direct by the 
Publishers, or may be had of any Musicseller in the world, 


64 Pages, Full Music Size. Price Five Shillings. 


‘‘ There are features in this work of uncommon merit, but we shall say enough when we recommend it unreservedly to all who seek 
a manual of instruction, well arranged, intelligible, and effective.” — Musical World, April 23. 

“ Mr Sydney Smith’s Method is new, not alone in name, but in fact, and the research, care and time bestowed upon it have resulted 
in the production of the best, because simplest and clearest, Instruction-Book for the Piano. | While every care has been taken to cull all 
that was useful from the old régime, much that is altogether modern and thoroughly practical is here to be met with for the first time. In 
particular it seems to have been the author’s purpose to lead the student by gentle degrees, and to insure that one thing shall be properly 
acquired before another is attempted.”—The Queen, April 30. 

‘The aim of the author seems to have been to supply as much information in as few words as possible, while aiding and directing 
the self-intelligence of the learner, and he certainly has succeeded admirably.”—Eaminer, April 30. 

‘*Care is taken to interest the learner from the outset, and for this reason, as well as others, the ‘ Method’ is eminently valuable.” — 


LINDSAY SLOPER’S 
TECHNICAL GUIDE 


TO TOUCH, FINGERING, AND EXECUTION ON THE 
PIANOFORTE. 


PRICH THREE SHILLINGS. 


4 We uite agree with the author of this book that a very decided line should be drawn between pianoforte ‘studies’ and pianoforte 

exercises ; for it is only by a vigorous practice of mere finger-work that true mechanism can be obtained ; and to hope to play any of the 
studies of the great masters, therefore, before the hand has been properly trained by exercise, is manifestly absurd, for it is beginning at 
the wrong end. Mr Sloper truly observes, ‘ No one should attempt Moscheles’ Chromatic Study (No. 3 of Book I), who has not thoroughly 
mastered the simple chromatic scale, nor, to take an easier instance, hope, by practising Heller’s First Study, Op. 46, to obtain the evenness 
of touch and clearness of articulation which only a steadfast adherence to five-finger exercises can give.’ To those who believe in the trath 
of these remarks the book before us will prove of the utmost value. The author modestly says, ‘I shall be glad and flattered if it meets 
with the approbation of my professional brethren,’ and we can scarcely doubt that his hope will be realised ; for, although pianists do not 
always agree as to the method of fingering certain passages, the broad principles are sufficiently recognised, and it is good that pupils, in 
the absence of the master, should have so systematic a work to refer to. | We are glad to find that Mr Sloper recommends the practice of 
what may be termed the ‘ harmonic’ as well as the ‘ melodic ’ minor scale.”—Musical Times. 
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